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THAT PIG AND MRS MIDDLESBURGH. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


“T never saw any inhabited places more recluse than these. 
Yet into these the all-searching eye of the taxing Thing reaches.” 


—WILLIAM COBBETT: 


‘RuRAu RIDEs.’ 


“The strangers shall fade away and be afraid out of their 


close places.—PsaLms. 


Too much gossip has been 
going round about that pig of 
Mrs Middlesburgh’s, and it seems 
high time that it was killed. 
The gossip, I mean, of course, 
and not the pig, which passed 
away on 22nd December, 
humanely and strictly under 
licence, and ‘ went’ just under 
ten-score. Considering that it 
was the last of a litter of four- 
teen, this was satisfactory. 

“Caw!” as Alf Nutton said 
afterwards to Mrs Middlesburgh, 
“and to think as old Sam 
Trout said, when she farrowed, 
that lessest one was such a little 
titty mite, he ses, I very near 
knocked him on the head, and 
then I ses to myself, no, life 
is sweet, I ses, and next morn- 
ing he was properly ascrattin’ 


at the old sow. 
grow fat’ they say, and I 
reckon that pig did. Them 
Ministries are all a muddle like, 
ain’t they? but if we didn’t 
have summat to laugh at there 
wouldn’t be much to live for. 
Caw!” 

But I seem to have begun 
at the end. To revert to the 
gossip about Mrs Middlesburgh, 
it was hinted in other villages 
that she was up to her neck in 
the black market. The charit- 
able version was that she had 
kept two pigs, so exactly alike 
that not even their mother 
knew them apart. The 
malicious insisted that she was 
caught red-handed keeping five 
pigs instead of one, and that 
she had not only defied the 
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‘Laugh and 
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Regulations for Self-suppliers 
of Pigs, paragraph II., Section 
A., Subsection 2, but that, 
when her offence was pointed 
out to her, she had violently 
resisted arrest by an Enforce- 
ment Officer. All this has been 
whispered from Enham_ to 
Hendred. ‘The things that 
go on in little villages,’ said 
some housewife  enviously. 
“What can that woman have 
meant to do with all her 
bacon ? ” 

This, the authorised version, 
has taken much research, though 
I have allowed myself to guess 
at the personal reactions of 
Mrs Middlesburgh’s pig. 


History for two hundred 
years has passed Upper Alsclere 
by. We lie close under the 
Downs, and though the neigh- 
bourhood contains many people 
who once made history in far 
corners of the Empire, they 
are locally unhonoured. Old 
Parry-Evans, for instance, who 
was runner-up in the Kadir 
on a lame horse, and Tim 
Prettyman the shoemaker who 
got two D.C.M.s in three weeks 
on the Somme, and little Miss 
Emmot, who forty years ago 
gave the reigning Lady Cham- 
pion of Wimbledon the fright of 
her life on the Centre Court. 
But they are buckled up with 
rheumatism now and nobody 
recalls what they did in their 
hot youth. We know vaguely 
that William Cobbett used to 
stop with his good friend Mr 
Woad at Woad’s Farm (where 
Mrs Middlesburgh and her pig 
have been making history), and 
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that, alone in England, the 
entire village had its shirt on 
Airborne when he won the 
Derby, the most remarkable 
instance of Direct Revelation 
in this century. First old Sam 
Trout dreamed that he saw 
a grey horse winning; and 
luckily no one remembered that 
Sam had been turned down for 
service in the South African 
War on account of colour 
blindness. And this vision of 
Sam’s had only just got round 
when, on the very morning of 
the race, the hat of Mrs Alfred 
Smith (not the other Mrs Smith 
at the forge who always wears 
an old tweed cap of her 
husband’s in the mornings) blew 
off in a gust of wind as she left 
the post office. And by a 
similar blessing of providence, 
Arthur Crump, our policeman, 
who is so busy that he is very 
rarely here at all, was moved 
to say, ‘Caw! Mrs Smith, if 
your hat ain’t airborne!” 

After that, as you can 
imagine, our village was on 
the horse to a child, while 
Lambourn and other places 
with real stables were wasting 
their substance on Gulf Stream. 

Otherwise the current of 
history has tended to wash 
past us until this affair of Mrs 
Middlesburgh. 

Mrs Middlesburgh is _ n0 
ordinary woman. Her husband 
was a colonel of the Indian 
Army, who in due course went 
on the Civil side in the “ U.P. 
Commission.” This meant that 
he became in the lapse of years 
a J.P. and a District Magistrate, 
and finally a Commissioner, ex- 
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officio head of most local bodies, 
and a Companion not only of 
the Distinguished Service Order 
but of the Star of India as well, 
and, in fact, the King’s repre- 
sentative over an area bigger 
than Scotland. In these days 
he would have been dubbed a 
‘bureaucrat,’ but being a simple 
soul who hated offices and liked 
camping and hog-hunting and 
shooting and talking to villagers 
among their crops, he spent 
little time at what the news- 
papers call “his desk.” His 
office work (even to the occa- 
sional trial of murder cases) was 
usually conducted in a tent or 
under a tree in riding-breeches, 
and he was as much revered 
over his division as Royalty 
would have been. 

He died at last of overwork, 
and in 1938 Mrs Middlesburgh 
came home and bought Woad’s 
Farm with their savings, let 
the meadows to a dairy farmer 
next door, and attempted to 
settle down. She and _ her 
husband had been able for 
eighteen years to disregard the 
law completely if they had 
wanted to do so. But now 
she tried hard to change with 
the times and comport herself 
suitably in that environment 
which she had once wistfully 
referred to as “‘ Home.” Some- 
times, perhaps, she yearned for 
the good old days, when she 
only lived in a house for six 
months a year and was an 
exile abroad, surrounded by 
dark-skinned savages. 

If there was one thing that 
had angered Tim Middlesburgh 
from the earliest days of his 
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civil service, it was what he 
called the babu mentality. He 
had set his face against it 
sternly, and usually, by 
constant touring over his 
enormous charge, had avoided 
its worst results. He hated 
the thought of his villagers— 
many of whom were ex-soldiers 
and pensioners and nearly all 
of them small farmers—being 
harassed by some fat clerk who 
was sitting in an office and 
‘“* cheeseparing,” as he put it, 
about their land or their licences 
or their pensions or the little 
litigations which they had 
to undergo. The Accountant- 
General’s office was his special 
bugbear, and now and again 
Colonel Tim would sit down 
angrily and, in his sprawling 
hand, address a letter which 
began “My dear Bill” and 
ended ‘“‘ For God’s sake, chase 
those ruddy clerks of yours 
and stop them doing this sort 
of thing again. The poor beggar 
was badly wounded and he’s 
got twenty-five years’ spotless 
service and is much too good a 
chap to be mucked about over 
his pension by a babu.” 

His wife, Dora, had imbibed 
his philosophy of going to the 
fountain-head and avoiding red 
tape. But she found on her 
return, especially after the war 
ended, that she was out of the 
frying-pan of bureaucratic India 
and getting deeper and deeper 
into the fire of bureaucratic 
England. She was, she gathered, 
now under the Great God Plan, 
with Accountant-Generals galore 
in every Ministry. She endeav- 
oured humbly to do everything 
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that the Plan-worshippers told 
her to do. She never attempted 
any repairs on the sly. She 
husbanded her daily bread and 
fed the hens on tea-leaves and 
potato - peelings and _herring- 
bones till they ceased laying in 
sheer disgust at their diet, and 
she could never understand why 
the village baker rarely bothered 
about collecting coupons ; for the 
Controllers of Food had told her 
that (in spite of record wheat 
harvests all over the world) 
they were still absolutely essen- 
tial. She took what little petrol 
the regional petroleum officer 
gave her and regarded her cloth- 
ing and other coupons as sacred 
and not transferable. She was, 
in fact, model fodder for bureau- 
cracy in all its forms, and she 
hated it. ‘I suppose,’ she 
used to sigh, “Tim did this 
sort of thing once, but I never 
realised it!” 

The cottagers around said, 
“Tf that ain’t all a muddle!” 
and did their best, with 
their limited opportunities, to 
straighten the muddle out; as 
they were all related either to 
the grocer or the baker or the 
butcher in Upper Alsclere, they 
did not do too badly. What 
the farmers said I cannot repeat, 
but theirs were small farms, 
rather remote and very muddy, 
and as long as the approaches 
to them were kept knee-deep 
in mud, it was usually pos- 
sible to carry on unsupervised. 
The poaching fraternity and 
the black marketeers (we had 
none of the latter actually in 
Upper Alsclere) said nothing at 
all, but kept doing certain 
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lucrative things which occurred 
to them. 

Peace indeed, in spite of the 
complete surrender of all our 
enemies, seemed to have been 
superseded abroad and tempo- 
rarily mislaid at home, but we 
in Upper Alsclere carried on. 
Only one man sensed what 
nobly stirring times we were 
living in, and that was Alf 
Nutton, Mrs Middlesburgh’s odd- 
man and gardener. He was a 
long thin man, once a stud- 
groom in a hunting-stable, with 
very flat feet, two large ears of 
the challenge-cup variety, and 
eyes that reminded you of a 
hare—a startled but faintly 
amused March hare. 

Most things staggered Alf, 
from the vagaries of what he 
called “‘ the Guv’ment ” to those 
of his neighbours. The “ goings- 
on” of the black market did 
duty, in Alf’s mind, for the 
crime novels which are such 
a solace to those of us who 
read. 

6“ Caw ! +P] 
say, “Caw!” (To listen to 
Alf for long was rather like 
living in a rookery at the start 
of the hatching season.) “I 
hear the police caught an ambu- 
lance on the turnpike down in 
Preston Endever, Red Cross 
and all, full to the roof with 
dead pigs....” Or ‘Caw! 
They does it now, so ’e tells 
me, those London chaps, with 
a hearse. It went up to Leaden- 
’all last Wednesday night full 
of old Plumbody’s turkeys. . . .” 
Or “Caw, mum, we want to 
watch out,’? he would say 48 
he and Mrs Middlesburgh looked 


he would faintly 
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at their hens before Christmas, 
“they gasses ’em now, under 
the cracks in the hen’ouse door, 
they tell me, so there’s never 
a sound! There was a chap 
down at  Littlemersh lost 
seventy-seven and a bantam 
on Tuesday fortnight.... I 


Our village has always been, 
in the modern jargon, allergic 
to “foreigners.” Even Mrs 
Middlesburgh is still a 
“foreigner,’’ though very well 
liked by her neighbours. 
Foreigners have their uses. 
We employ them to run the 
Nursing Association and the 
Women’s Institute and the 
local Horticultural Show and 
Gymkhana and the British 
Legion, while the native Alscler- 
ians sit back, watching their 
struggles quietly. After twenty 
years’ residence it may be con- 
ceded that you have a few roots 
in the place, but until then you 
are on probation. Indeed we 
often recall how old Bob What- 
lng in 1938 was confronted 
suddenly over his roadside 
hedge with the representative 
of one of the most famous 
seed firms in all England. He 
was a large man, beautifully 
dressed, in a shiny black car, 
and little old Bob, in his oldest 
clothes, was busy turning his 
peas against time during a 
‘catchy ’ harvest. 

“T’m from Mastermans,’’ 
said the stranger, politely but 
brooking no denial. “Can you 
give me any orders ? ” 
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think I’d better sharpen my 
prong. I suppose it ain’t no 
manner of use your asking for 
a revolver?” And Alf would 
spend an hour improving his 
pitchfork for active service, for 
an ancestor had undoubtedly 
been a pikeman at Crécy. 


“ Ah,” said Bob Whatling, 
“you goo up agin that ’ere 
cart of mine and you’ll find a 
prong there. Then come you 
down here and give me a hand 
with these here duzzy peas!” 

* And now,” as Bob com- 
plains, “he ’ont speak to me 
even on market-days ! ”’ 

If ‘furriners,” that is 
residents of less than twenty 
years’ standing, are a trifle 
suspect, “strangers” (people 
passing through our village for 
an hour or a day) are even 
more so. Old Mr Inkpen, for 
example, kept a large notice 
‘* BEWARE OF THE BULL” up 
in his far meadow for three 
years after he had adopted the 
modern practices advocated by 
the Cattle Breeding Centre. He 
did it to deter strangers from 
blackberrying or attempting 
short-cuts to the Downs through 
his land; and in fact he only 
gave it up when he discovered 
that it was the custom for 
“hikers ”’ to be photographed 
picnicking under the notice 
on Saturdays and Sunday after- 
noons, to add a thrill to their 
excursion. 

To Alf Nutton strangers were 
either inspectors from some 
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Ministry or black marketeers 
reconnoitring with a view to 
subsequent raids. In either case 
they were to be avoided. He 
kept drumming this in to Mrs 
Middlesburgh lest she should 
find herself taken unawares. 
“If anyone comes when I’m 
out, ask ’im for ’is erthority ! 
They can’t do nothing with no 
erthority. Old Jim Twentyman 
over at Ennington, when two 
men comes with black ’ats and 
black bags of papers in a car, 
‘ Look a-here,’ ’e ses, ‘I won’t 
let .you see a b——y thing’ 
(beggin’ your pardon, Ma’am) 
‘without erthority,’ and they 
said they was from the Water 
Board and it would be the 
worse for ’im when they did 
come back, and ’e’d better 


mind what he was asayin’, but 
of course he never saw no more 


of ’em! Black market, that’s 
all they was!” 

Very gradually Alf wheedled 
Mrs Middlesburgh into the grey 
market which all law-abiding 
country households had _ to 
enter in those years as a result 
of the Great God Plan. He 
‘““ borrowed ’’ some oats for Mrs 
Middlesburgh’s pony in the 
frost and hid them so cunningly 
that neither Mrs Middlesburgh 
nor the pony could find them 
during the time Alf had the 
influenza. It was Alf who 
realised that Mrs Middlesburgh’s 
hens had revolted at their diet 
of kipper- bones and potato- 
peelings disguised in balancer- 
meal, and “ borrowed ”’ enough 
tailed wheat to put them “ back 
into lay.” Finally Alf, the 
uneducated Alf, with no train- 
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ing in even elementary eco- 
nomics, first suggested to Mrs 
Middlesburgh that, at a time 
when it was absolutely neces- 
sary to produce more food, it 
was madness to pay millions 
for Yugoslavian eggs, Schleswig 
bacon, and Nicaraguan beef, 
when the same money expended 
on feeding-stuffs would enable 
England to produce its own. 
His mistress often felt like send- 
ing a deputation to Whitehall, 
consisting of Alf and old Bob 
Whatling, to explain these self- 
evident truths to some Minister. 
But she never did so; for we 
are a jungly lot in Upper 
Alsclere and she feared that 
Alf, once inside a Ministry, 
would assume from the clothes 
and appointments of those 
around him that he had walked 
straight into the headquarters 
of the Black Market, and would 
say something irrevocable. 
Clearly any stranger, however 
respectably dressed, who comes 
nosing around in Alsclere, is in 
for an uncertain time. When, 
for example, those black market- 
eers stole seventy lambs from 
Sir George Royce and sold them 
“up at London ”’ together with 
the lorry, our quiet neighbour- 
hood simply buzzed for a week 
with crime reporters from the 
big London dailies. It was 
Sheer bad luck that the very 
brightest of the lot should have 
found himself in the bar of the 
“Parrot and Punchbowl” in 
Upper Alsclere, next to old Sam 
Trout. Since Airborne’s victory 
Sam had acquired a tremendous 
local reputation as a seer. The 
Delphic Oracle had nothing on 
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Sam when he sat for hours, his 
pipe - bowl turned downwards, 
gazing into the wood-fire with 
his eyes fixed on . . . what we 
never knew. (For it is an 
awful thing to have Sam’s 
amount of Vision and only 
about half a crown a week with 
which to back it.) 

Anyhow, while the reporter 
was busy standing occasional 
beers and casting all round the 
room for clues, Sam Trout 
removed his gaze from the fire, 
put his old nose up slowly and 
sald— 

“Them lambs? Ah! I 
knows ’oo ’ad ’em!” Sensa- 
tion. Sam Trout sank again 
and went on staring into the 
fire without a movement. 

The reporter decided that the 
position needed consolidating at 
once. He called for two large 
whiskies, and, when they came, 
invited Mr Trout to join him. 
In fact, from first to last he 
spent about seventeen shillings 
on Sam and at least an hour and 
a quarter of the ‘ Daily Blame’s’ 
time casting the most expen- 
sive lures in front of Sam’s nose, 
and getting hardly a rise at all. 
Every now and again Sam would 
look up from his contemplation 
and say, “Eh? I didn’t ’ear? 
Eh? Oh, ah, them lambs! 
Well, J knows ’o0o ’ad ’em.”’ 

The reporter, who could 
wheedle most things out of a 
reluctant Scotland Yard, came 
out of the “‘ Parrot ”’ just before 
closing-time distinctly under the 
weather but still without his 
story. As luck would have it, 
he met outside our local police- 
sergeant, also a ‘“ furriner,’’ 
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whom he had pumped dry 
earlier on. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “an 
old chap in the pub there says 
he knows who pinched those 
sheep. Only he won’t tell me 
who it is.” 

The sergeant waited till clos- 
ing-time and then drew the 
Oracle firmly into the “ snug.” 
The reporter tiptoed in behind 
them. Sam Trout, by that 
time pleasantly full of rum and 
whisky, was very nearly asleep. 

“ You’d better let on what 
you know about those lambs, 
Trout,” said the sergeant very 
sternly. ‘You know what 
happens to chaps who are 
accessories after the fact in a 
felony . . .,”’? and 80 on. 

Sam cleared his throat and 
spat into the fire. The reporter 
drew out his pencil and prepared 
for a rush to the Lower Alsclere 
call-box to catch the Night 
Editor and the London Editions. 

‘““T knows ’oo ’ad ’em,’’? Sam 
admitted for the fiftieth time. 

“Well, that’s all we want 
to know, Trout. You needn’t 
divulge ’ow you came by your 
info. Who did have ’em?”’ 

Old Sam hiccuped like a cock 
pheasant going up to roost. 

““ Why—hic—old Sir George 
Royce—hic—’ad ’em,’’ hecrowed, 
like the Delphic Oracle emitting 
a profound but simple truth. 
** But ’e ’asn’t got ’°em now!” 

We in Upper Alsclere never 
actively break the law. We 
may, of course, miss obeying 
some regulation now and again, 
but there are so many thousands 
of them that one can never be 
sure what they are, however 
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circumspectly one walks through 
the jungle of controls in which 
the Great God Plan lurks with 
his pipe. Meanwhile Mrs 
Middlesburgh, who after the 
war had managed (on doctor’s 
advice) a trip to Switzerland 
from 25th January to 27th 


February, on a small ration of 


francs supplied by the courtesy 
of His Majesty’s Treasury, had 
put in, as usual, a life certificate, 
signed on 28th February by 
none other than old Sir George 
Royce, J.P., stating that she 
was on that date alive and in 
good health. She submitted 
this document from time to time 
in order to draw her widow’s 
pension, and she naturally 
hoped to be paid for both 
months, January and February. 

The reply staggered her. Her 
application was returned firmly 
by yet another Ministry “for 
want of a certificate that this 
applicant was alive during the 
month of January.”’ 

Well, that breaker was success- 
fully surmounted with a little 
panting and then Mrs Middles- 
burgh received a letter from her 
solicitors. It said surprisingly 
that her claim made in the 
second year of the war for a 
refund of income tax of £79, 
4s. 3d., overpaid as a femme 
sole, had been at last accepted 
by the Revenue Authorities. 

Mrs Middlesburgh wrote back 
politiely asking that the money 
be collected “in due course ”’ 
and credited to her account. 
Months ensued and then she 
received another letter from 
the solicitors stating that the 
Revenue Authorities refused to 
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disgorge their cheque for the 
refund until they were in 
possession of the original 
receipt for the income tax 
payment made seven years 
earlier. 

“But I’ve lost it!” wailed 
Mrs Middlesburgh down the 
telephone after a _ frenzied 
search through her bureau. 
“And surely they must have 
satisfied themselves that I'd 
paid it before they sanctioned 
the refund ? ” 

“You forget, Mrs Middles- 
burgh, we live in an age of 
Planning now,’ remarked Mr 
Logan grimly down the tele- 
phone. “But Ill do what I 
can.” And Mrs Middlesburgh 
went out to commune with 
her brainless poultry and her 
even more brainless geese, and 
wondered what sort of a ‘‘ demi- 
official’? her poor old Tim 
would have despatched to the 
fountain-head of such an office 
in India. 

“Never mind, Auntie,” said 
her niece, Prunella Macrae, a 
graceless young ex-Wren with 
a sense of humour, who had 
just come down from the Outer 
Isles to study free-lance journal: 
ism. ‘Why, Mary MacLeod 
in Benbecula was keeping a 
pony stallion to try and improve 
the local breed of ponies. She 
applied for a special ration of 
oats for it, and the local Feeding- 
stuffs Officer wrote back saying, 
‘Please state the purpose for 
which this stallion is used.’ ”’ 

“And what did poor Mrs 
MacLeod reply?’ asked her 
aunt. 

“She wired back, ‘ Reference 
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your WAC/SFA/799/1 D’ll give 
you three guesses.’ And they 
sent her the coupons by 
return ! ” 

But these ribaldries from the 
Outer Isles did not appeal to 
Mrs Middlesburgh. She climbed 
slowly and painfully over the 
obstacles of officialdom one by 
one, and even “had words” 
(a process she hated) with a 
Petroleum Officer, who con- 
sidered that, as she lived 
only three miles from a bus 
route and had sciatica only in 
winter, a brisk healthful walk 
over the Downs would do her 
far more good than an occa- 
sional shopping excursion to 
Thirstyford, our nearest town. 
At least he must have thought 
this, for he never gave her any- 
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thing but “ basic,’’ though some 
of the local farmers had so 
many supplementary coupons 
for “red” petrol that they 
really did not know what to do 
with them. 

So it went on, for months. 
The unseen Plan-worshippers, 
ensconced in their distant 
offices, could always manage to 
huff Mrs Middlesburgh, when 
the strife was fierce, the war- 
fare long, by losing the corre- 
spondence. If she sent it by 
registered post, they knew a 
trick worth two of that. They 
handed the “ proceedings ”’ over 
to their Mr So-and-so, the 
one who was always away 
with a bad cold until next 
Monday, when one rang up 
the office. 


Ii, 


But Mrs Middlesburgh en- 
dured. She was a _ patient 
woman, and her husband had 
been a bureaucrat in parts of 
the United Provinces where it 
was physically impossible to 
get a reply in under three 
weeks. It was only over the 
pig that her restraint broke 
at last. 

It was Alf Nutton who 
inveigled Mrs Middlesburgh 
into keeping a pig. She had 
luckily been what her graceless 
niece, Prunella, called a ** porco- 
crat’’ in 1939 (luckily, I say, 
for otherwise she would have 
been apparently disqualified for 
life from ever owning one). 
But she had stopped during 
the war, partly out of patriot- 


ism, but mainly because Mr 
Nutton was busy with the Home 
Guard. 

To buy a “weaner” was 
easy, but housing it was the 
problem. Mr Woad’s old sties, 
in which in Cobbett’s day he 
had kept scores of unregulated 
and unregistered pigs without 
comment, had long been dust. 
A newer generation had been 
converted into almshouses for 
Mrs Middlesburgh’s fowls and 
geese. Her own barn had fallen 
sadly from its former estate and 
was now partly a garage, and 
partly a pony-stable, with the 
rest of it full of those bulky 
oddments, from broken wash- 
stands to the Horticultural 
Society’s show-jumps, which 

A2 
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creep into such old barns for 
shelter through the years. 

“Caw!” said Alf Nutton. 
“Old Bob Whatling next door, 
he’s got plenty of room in his 
barn along of his own pigs, and 
he’ll sell you that there littlest 
one for fifty shilluns! That 
ain’t done too well so far, with 
fourteen of ’em and the old 
sow only having accommoda- 
tion, like, for twelve, but we’ll 
soon put some fat on to he. 
Caw !”’ 

So Mrs Middlesburgh arranged 
with Bob Whatling to buy the 
pig, a wrinkled, rather uncertain 
little pig, and she ‘ supposed ”’ 
it was all right keeping it 
on someone else’s land, but 
Bob said he supposed so too, 
but with these here some- 
thing regulations, begging your 
pardon, ma’am, you never knew 
nowadays and she’d better be 
sure than sorry. So with a 
tape measure Mrs Middlesburgh 
carefully measured the distance 
from the outer wall of her barn 
to the edge of Mr Whatling’s 
barn (they had all been one 
in William Cobbett’s day before 
the farm was split up), and she 
allowed a very generous 4} 
inches for the width of the 
bricks. This made her pig 
precisely 154 inches off her land. 
In Cobbett’s day it would have 
been a trifling matter, but the 
Great God Plan has a genius 
nowadays for making mountains 
out of worm-casts. 

Mrs Middlesburgh then ob- 
tained and studied carefully 
a Form marked LLP (Regula- 
tions for Issue of Licences to 
Slaughter to Self -suppliers of 
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Pigs). She noted that neither 
of the terms “ pig” nor “ sty” 
was explained, though “fed” 
was defined as meaning “ served 
with food at feeding-times.” 
She was very doubtful whether 
Alf Nutton could be described 
as a ‘ living-in member of her 
private household,” or as a 
‘person in her domestic whole- 
time employ at the address on 
the applicant’s ration-book ”’ or 
as “‘ a farm-worker in her whole- 
time employ,’ but she decided 
to chance it, especially after 
reading the note on the back of 
the leaflet which said, ‘ An 
individual self-supplier’s licence 
will be issued to any agricultural 
worker who has kept his own pig 
under the conditions for issue of 
such licence.”’ 

““T suppose it means some- 
thing,”’ she said to Prunella. 
“It reminds me of the old 
Accountant-General’s definition 
in the U.P. of ‘ that portion of 
an elephant which a Conser- 
vator of Forests may utilise 
gratis.’ ” 

““ Never mind, Auntie,” said 
Prunella, “‘we are no longer 
women in this enlightened age. 
We are applicants or licensees 
or females in domestic whole- 
time employ. You were a 
Colonel’s Lady once, and then 
a ‘Commissioner memsahib,” 
and people know you all over 
the world as Dora Middles- 
burgh; but to those in the 
know now all you are is EEK/ 
4567/8910 and a Self - supplier 
of Pigs. Sic transit gloria 
mundi !”’ 

Mrs Middlesburgh was busy 
filling up a form marked “ Indi- 
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viduals D.L.P.(A).”? In it she 
declared and undertook all sorts 
of things, and permitted persons 
authorised under 55AA of the 
Defence (General) Regulations, 
1939, right of access to in- 
spect her “food undertakings.” 
Prunella was looking over her 
shoulder. 

“Why do pigs come under the 
Anti-Aircraft Defence Regula- 
tions?’ asked Mrs Middles- 
burgh. “I see I can get three 
months on summary conviction 
if I make a mistake over this 
form.”’ 

“T imagine pigs are still one 
of our enemies,’”’ said Prunella. 
“Tf they ever become too 
common again, they might 


throw 25,000 controllers out of 
a job.”’ 

“And what on earth does 
‘(see Note (ec) for a period of 


at least four calendar months 
see Note (d))’ mean?” said 
her aunt, desperately signing 
the form. 

“Courage, Aunt Dora,” said 
Miss Macrae. ‘‘ And to think 
that poor old Uncle Tim used 
to chase unregistered pigs with 
a hogspear all over the Meerut 
district, and then give the meat 
away!” 

After signing Form D.L.P.(A) 
Mrs Middlesburgh used some 
of her precious petrol to get 
into Thirstyford, and there in 
the Food Office explained her 
dilemma about Mr Whatling’s 
barn to a very nice girl who 
was drinking tea. Would it, 
she asked, be all right if she 
kept her pig 154 inches outside 
her own land in her neighbour’s 
barn? And the nice girl looked 
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a little vague and said, ‘“‘ Oh 
yes, that will be quite O.K.” 
Whereupon Mrs Middlesburgh 
smiled gratefully and went 
away thinking (as Colonel Tim’s 
villagers had doubtless felt in 
the old days when he was 
a Deputy Commissioner) that 
there was nothing like a personal 
visit to the source and fountain 
of power to get things done. 

Prunella, her niece, was not 
so sure. “I don’t think we 
really met their Battle Fleet,” 
She said doubtfully. ‘ That 
was merely a skirmish between 
light patrol craft.” 

“But that girl assured me 

.’ Said Mrs Middlesburgh, 
‘and they must know. Besides, 
with all these world shortages 
they’re far too busy to worry 
about one small pig, aged three 
months ! ” 

Prunella, the graceless girl, 
murmured, I fear, “‘ Shortages, 
my foot,’? but she was very 
fond of her aunt and said no 
more. 

What happened in the office 
we can only surmise, but 
probably the friendly girl, who 
had told Mrs Middlesburgh to 
“‘ carry on,’’ must have stopped 
a mild departmental “ rocket ” 
from on high. For three weeks 
later, in August, a large car 
drove up to Woad’s Farm, 
just as Mrs Middlesburgh was 
telephoning, and she saw two 
men descending with black hats 
and brief-cases. 

Her heart bounded wildly 
and sank. The Water Board ? 
But they usually wore duffel- 
coats to emphasise the connec- 
tion. Detectives, inquiring into 
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that dreadful murder in the 
‘Daily Blame’? Commercial 
travellers? But they would 
hardly be in pairs, and have to 
share the commission. 

“ Prunella, dear, just find out 
what those men want,’’ she 
murmured. ‘I'll see them in a 
minute.”’ 

Miss Macrae returned a 
minute later with the light of 
anticipation sparkling in her 
blue eyes. 

“You’re for it, Aunt Dora! 
Their Battle Fleet is out, as 
I expected. They’re Enforce- 
ment Officers, a very dry one 
and a rather wet one, wanting 
to interview Hermann.”’ 

“Hermann?” said 
Middlesburgh blankly. 

“Your self-supplied pig, 
Hermann Goering. Advance, 


Mrs 


darling, I’m in support.’’ 


Mrs Middlesburgh scented 
trouble and wished Alf Nutton 
was there instead of at the 
blacksmith’s. 

“You wish to inspect my 
pig ? ’’ she asked politely. ‘ He 
is, as I explained to your 
office, 154 inches off my own 
land.” 

The dry Enforcement Officer 
bowed with the geniality of a 
Russian diplomat and said, ‘So 
we have been informed.’ Mrs 
Middlesburgh, quaking, led 
them round by the lane to 
Mr Whatling’s precincts and 
showed them her pig, lying 
peacefully alongside his four 
litter - sisters who were being 
kept for breeding. 

The dry Enforcement Officer 
gasped with relief. He had 
had a very poor fortnight, in 
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which two housewives had told 
him the only good thing about 
snoek—namely, that cats ate it 
without distaste; but here at 
last was something obviously 
wrong. He turned his cold 
eye from the slumbering pigs 
to Mrs Middlesburgh. 

“But this is most irregular. 
Paragraph II., Subsection A., 
subpara. 2 states very definitely 
that where two persons each 
keep a pig or pigs together in 
one sty, the work of feeding 
and tending the pigs must be 
shared equally by both owners 
(or equally by members of each 
of their households or employees 
of each of them as in paragraph 
I. above).”’ 

“But it is!” said Mrs 
Middlesburgh. “My man 
Nutton and Mr Whatling’s 
yardman, Trout, share the work 
between them.”’ 

“ But how can it be equal?” 
said the dry officer, as one 
repeating something glaringly 
obvious to a child. ‘ Here 
are five pigs of which you own 
one. How can the work of 
feeding and tending be equal? 
No, I cannot possibly pass 
this!” 

“ But I haven’t got a sty on 
my place,’’ wailed Mrs Middles- 
burgh, “ and there’s no chance 
at present of getting a licence 
to build one.” 

“That, Mrs Middlesburgh, is 
nothing to do with my Ministry. 
It is a matter for the district 
council.” 

Mrs Middlesburgh was sud- 
denly aware that Prunella had 
joined the party. 

“ But I thought,” she jabbed 
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back feebly, “‘ that the Minister 
of Agriculture had urged every- 
body to grow more food ? ” 

“ Possibly, madam, but that 
again has nothing to do with 
my Ministry. My duty is to 
see that the regulations are 
obeyed ! ” 

“ That’s marvellous then,’ 
put in Prunella cheerfully. 
“My aunt’s been most dis- 
appointed with that pig, and 
she was really looking for a 
chance to get rid of it. You’d 
better take it away with you!” 

The younger Enforcement 
Officer, the wet one, pricked up 
his ears. He had a dog-kennel 
in his backyard at Thirstyford 
which this pig would just fit. 
Then he thought No—on the 
whole, no! Pigs probably grow. 
There will be difficulties later. 


“Shall we wrap him up for 
you or will you take him as he 


is?’ went on Prunella. ‘“‘ He 
ought to do very well on his 
own in @ proper sty, only he 
may need de-worming a trifle 
first! By the way, don’t worry 
about his scratching. It’s only 
porcine lice, and if he’s sea-sick 
in the car, it’s just excitement ! 
He’s not used to lovely cars like 
yours.” 

The dry officer was licking 
his lips and glaring at Prunella 
from under his Eden hat. 

“The Ministry does NoT 
accept pigs in that manner,” 
he said sternly. “If Self- 
suppliers of Pigs don’t take 
the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the regulations 
about Shared Sties before 
registration .. .” 

“But there’s a nation-wide 
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bacon shortage ...,” inter- 
rupted Prunella with a still 
more winning smile. ‘I was 
listening to some frightful voice 
broadcasting last night.” 

“There is,” said the dry 
officer, “but even then we 
cannot permit irregularities by 
self-suppliers.”’ 

Mrs Middlesburgh had by now 
got her second wind. 

‘Look here, Mr—er—,” she 
said, “supposing Mr What- 
ling and I put hurdles across 
that corner of the barn and I 
keep my pig on this side and 
Mr Whatling keeps his gilts on 
the other? Then they won’t 
be sharing a sty, will they?” 

The dry officer pondered. 
The word “ gilt ”’ was definitely 
not in use, officially. The 
regulations did not define a sty. 
This barn was clearly not a 
sty in the accepted sense. The 
wet officer nodded quickly, glad 
to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of caring for Mrs Middles- 
burgh’s lousy, worm-ridden pig. 

““My Ministry,” said the dry 
officer, “‘ would probably raise 
no objections to that. I shall 
have to study the point and 
confirm that to you in writing.” 

“Of course,” said Prunella. 
“In my office in Whitehall 
we always make a point of 
looking up the precedents before 
we do anything, even the 
obvious common-sense thing.” 

The wet officer started and 
looked at her with new respect. 
A young party with looks like 
that probably had access at 
least to a Deputy Secretary. 
The dry one was making notes 
on @ sheaf of papers. 
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‘* Meanwhile 
Middlesburgh. 
“ Meanwhile, madam,” said 
the dry officer, ‘“‘ we had better 
maintain the status quo ante.” 
“That’s Latin for ‘As you 
were, Auntie,’ ”’ put in Prunella. 
Prunella saw them off, 
waving. She “adored” their 


...?” said Mrs 


IV. 


Alf Nutton was annoyed 
when his mistress told him 
what had happened, especially 
as she had not asked for her 
visitors’ ‘‘ erthority.” ‘“ That’s 
how these black market chaps 
works it, mum,” he said, ‘ takes 
a good look round the premises 
and then has the stuff they 
wants put separate and ready 
for them to pinch. You mark 
my words!” 

But the hurdles were erected 
that afternoon, and Hermann 
Goering no longer slept with 
his sisters but was sundered 
from them by an inch of 
wattle. 

Mrs Middlesburgh waited for 
confirmation from the Enforce- 
ment Office, but eight days 
later Alf Nutton came to her 
with a worried expression on 
his red face. 

“That pig of yours ain’t 
adoin’, mum,’ he said; ‘“ he’s 
lonely! Keeps ascratten to get 
back among the others, and 
worrits ’isself silly. Can’t them 
chaps in the Food Office let us 
keep one of the gilts in along 
of im? They’re sociable things, 
pigs !”? 

Mrs Middlesburgh’s sciatica 
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“lovely car ’’ and inquired how 
much it did to the gallon. 

“My! only 15 M.P.G.! Do 
you hear that, Aunt Dora? 
That’s one and a quarter gallons 
of our precious hard currency 
imports gone west merely to 
inspect poor little lousy Her- 
mann.”’ 


was very bad, so she sent 
Prunella in to Thirstyford. 

Prunella returned in due 
course with a buff slip headed 
R.L.P., which notified Mrs 
Middlesburgh that Hermann 
had been registered on 15th 
August and that the licence 
to slaughter would not be 
issued for a date any earlier 
than 15th December. 

“What does R.L.P. mean 
on this form?” asked Mrs 
Middlesburgh, mentally decid- 
ing to cancel her Christmas 
turkey and substitute pig. 

** Requiescat Licensed Porcus, 
I expect,” said Prunella, whose 
classical education had been 
stunted by the war. 

“Whom did you interview?” 
asked her aunt. 

“Mr Wet,” said Prunella. 
“Damper even than usual on 
account of a shocking cold. 
Mr Dry was away ill.” 

‘“* And how did you get on?” 

“Oh, we were absolute 
bosoms,’”’ said Prunella. ‘“ He 
gave me a chair and a cup of 
tea on the house, and he was 
dreadfully anxious to know 
what I did in Whitehall. Of 
course I pretended it was all 
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fearfully hush’”’ (Prunella had, 
at some period in her war 
career a8 a Wren, been a cipher 
officer in the Admiralty) “ and 
that I had resigned in hopes of 
an active outdoor life. I asked 
him what chances there were 
of my becoming a Female Food 
Enforcement Officer.” 

“Are there any?” said 
Mrs Middlesburgh. ‘‘ The only 
Female Food Enforcement Offi- 
cers I’ve ever heard of were our 
nurses in infancy, who saw 
to it that children ate four 
slices of bread-and-butter before 
they began on cake... .” 

“Well, he said, Auntie, that 
with my looks and figure I 
ought to get a job with the 
Mayfair Preventive Squad, who 
go round the Park Lane hotels 


and the clubs in Piccadilly.” 
“What did you say?” 
“T said I thought I might 
be more use stopping the braxy 


mutton racket in the Outer 
Isles.” 

“ Whatever’s that? ” 

“T haven’t a clue! But I 
suggested that the islanders 
buried their sheep, which had 
died of liver-fluke, for three 
weeks, and then potted the 
meat, after kippering it over a 
wood-fire, for sale in Glasgow. 
I said it tasted almost as good 
as snoek, only of course with 
a richer aroma.”’ 

“You are a naughty girl, 
Prunella,” laughed her aunt. 
“ You'll be getting yourself into 
trouble one day.” 

‘“ Anyhow, Aunt Dora, we 
were all girls together and he 
says it’s quite all right about 
Hermann having one of his 
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sisters to sleep in the same 
cubicle with him, and, as soon 
as his own cold is better, they’re 
both coming out to pass the 
new sty.” 

“T do wish they’d take my 
word for it,’’ said Mrs Middles- 
burgh; “‘and do they always 
go about in pairs? ” 

“Of course, Auntie! Every- 
thing in Government service 
has to be in duplicate! I 
promised on my honour that 
Hermann was regularly ‘ served 
with food at feeding-times,’ by 
Mr Nutton who was in your 
whole-time employ. I even 
showed him photographs of 
Hermann in his new sty, taken 
from either end, and one 
vertical one, looking down on 
him, but he said their visit was 
just a necessary formality.” 

“Pretty expensive one to 
the taxpayer,’ said her aunt, 
“nine miles out and nine miles 
back. I wish I had their 
petrol.” 

“Well, I,” said Prunella, 
“ suggested that if they were 
coming this way they’d better 
look into all that funny business 
which goes on on Friday nights 
on top of the Downs near 
Watercote.” 

(Watercote is our loneliest 
fox - covert, miles from any- 
where and 800 feet above sea- 
level). 

“ Does any go on? ” 

“Well, you never can tell 
what rabbits and hares get up 
to at night, can you? and I’m 
sure a nice night’s enforcement 
out in the country air will set 
them up for the winter, Aunt 
Dora !” 
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You'll land in jail, Prun- 
ella,’? warned her aunt. 

“Well, on our journalism 
course they’re always advising 
you to ‘encourage your sub- 
conscious ’ ! ” 

“Well, when they do come,” 
said Mrs Middlesburgh, “I 
must remember to ask them 
for their card of authority.” 


The two appeared a fortnight 
later, and as they were so civil 
and Mr Nutton was away at 
a funeral, Mrs Middlesburgh 


The pig throve during the 
autumn in his Shared Sty and 
at the beginning of December 
Alf Nutton began to make plans 
for his demise. So Mrs Middles- 
burgh, with her usual reluc- 
tance (for she was getting fond 
of Hermann, as she did of 
all her domestic appendages), 
wrote in asking for a “ licence 
to slaughter this/these pig/s ”’ 
on the ‘ Requiescat Licensed 
Porcus ” form which had come 
to her dated 15th August. The 
date she fixed was 22nd 
December, as this would 
enable her to give (not 
“barter,” as forbidden by 
the Defence Regulations) some 
fresh pork to Mr Nutton for his 
Christmas meals. 

“It’s leaving it latish, 
ma’am,” said Alf doubtfully. 
“Them black marketeers will 
be on the job from about ten 
days before Christmas till 
Christmas Eve, and we shall 
have to watch out. I’ve got 
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thought it silly to ask them that 
embarrassing question. In fact 
the visit passed off most success- 
fully, and Hermann’s cubicle, 
shared now with his youngest 
sister, was Officially approved, 
and he was complimented on 
his increasing girth. The young 
officer drew Prunella aside and 
tried hard to sound her on 
what went on on Friday nights 
near Watercote Wood, but she 
said she had only heard 
rumours and there might be 
nothing in them. 


three prongs ready, one in the 
barn, one by the hen-’ouse, 
and a four-grain one in me 
bedroom ! ”’ 

Bad news always seems to 
travel fast. On 15th December 
came reports from Mr Nutton, 
through the usual “ bush tele- 
graph’ channels, of raids on 
poultry and pigs at Queens- 
worthy, Underton and Uphus- 
band, and next day came a 
curt official letter stating that 
her “application to slaughter 
the pig mentioned in your 
declaration of registration under 
para. I. of the Self - suppliers’ 
Regulations ’’ could not possibly 
be granted before 21st January. 

Mrs Middlesburgh was very 
angry. Hermann had now been 
“regularly fed and tended” 
since July by her and her 
henchman, and, quite apart from 
her Christmas arrangements, 
she had with some difficulty 
arranged for Mr Abbey to bring 
his humane - killer over from 
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Winterbourne. She rang up 
the Office, but only contacted 
someone with a very heavy 
cold, who said Mr A. was out 
and Mr B. had influenza and 
would not be back till next 
Tuesday, and there was no one 
else in the office who could 
handle the matter. 

“But what is the objec- 
tion?’ raged Mrs Middles- 
burgh. “ Your own R&.L.P. 
form said that a licence would 
not be issued for any date 
earlier than 15th December, and 
the date I’ve applied for is 
22nd.” 

“You forget, madam, that 
there was some question of the 
pig in question being improperly 
kept for some weeks, or so the 
Enforcement Officer reported.” 

“Improperly kept !’’ snorted 
Mrs Middlesburgh, and slammed 
her receiver down. 

“'We’ve sunk pretty low, 
haven’t we, Aunt Dora?” said 
Prunella a few minutes later. 
“*Tn that she, WHEN ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE, improperly kept one 
pig—to wit, HERMANN.’ Never 
mind! Do you remember that 
marvellous thing in the 
‘Farmers’ Weekly’ about the 
hill-farmer who told the War 
Ag. he couldn’t do some plough- 
ing on account of the lambing 
season and got an order back 
‘Postpone lambing season.’ ” 

Then Miss Macrae suddenly 
blushed. “I wonder,” she 
murmured, ‘if it’s anything to 
do with that braxy mutton 
racket in North Uist I put 
them on to?” 

“* More likely,” said her aunt, 
“they’ve been lying out on 
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Watercote Down at nights. 
The mills of Government 
grind exceedingly slowly, as Tim 
always said.” 

“Shall I go to Thirstyford 
and have a _ heart-to-hearter 
with my young friend?” 
suggested Prunella. ‘“ We did 
a good deal on the Old Girl 
basis before. I could tell him, 
like that Chancery Court judge 
told the Excise, that he was 
‘an emanation of the Crown, 
the source and fountain of 
justice and bound to maintain 
the highest standards of fair 
dealing.’ ” 

“T’m too angry,” said Mrs 
Middlesburgh again. “ This is 
sheer victimisation. I’ve a good 
mind to ring up the Minister of 
Agriculture. After all, I run 
all his wretched Land Army 
girls round here.” 

“You might,” said Prunella, 
* but I’m afraid his office would 
merely pass the buck. You’re 
only a one-pig industry and 
you belong to Food, not Agri- 
culture. Why not get your 
M.P. to ask a question in Parlia- 
ment? They’re always scared 
of that.” 

“It would take too long,” 
replied her aunt, “but fancy 
having reached a state of things 
when you have to ask questions 
in the House before you can 
kill a pig! What are we coming 
to?” 

“State Control of Pigs, 
obviously,” said her graceless 
niece. ‘‘ You wait, Aunt Dora, 
till all your miserable one-pig 
food undertakings are nation- 
alised, probably for export. 
William Cobbett .. .” 
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“Don’t talk to me about 
that man! He was born 150 
years too early, and to think 
that he stayed in this house! 
And what your poor Uncle Tim 
would have said if he’d been 
alive...” 

“Nothing, I’m sure,’ re- 
plied Prunella, “that a young 
girl ought to hear!’ and she 
went off, humming ‘“ Hush-a- 
bye! bacon,” to experiment 


VI. 


I suspect that the Great God 
Plan must have nodded that 
week-end, or been relieved by 
the Goddess of Chance. For 
on the Friday evening, Alf 
Nutton and old Sam Trout 
were having their usual pint in 
“The Parrot and Punchbowl ” 
when Sam lifted his far-seeing 
eyes from the fire. 

“Penny for your thoughts, 
Sam,’’ said his friend, with his 
mind busy on the Sandown 
Park Meeting on Boxing Day. 

“T ’ad a dream last night,’’ 
admitted Sam, “but I can’t 
reckerlect it. There was a 
black .. .” 

“ Are you sure it wasn’t a 
brown, Sam?” interrupted Alf 
anxiously. ‘‘ Brown horses and 
black ’uns look very much alike 
at the end of a race.” 

“It wasn’t a ’orse at all,’ 
said the Oracle severely. ‘I 
remember now. It was two 
black men .. .” 

“Niggers, eh?’ Alf reluc- 
tantly turned his attention to 
his other obsession, the black 
market in live stock. ‘ That 
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with some magnesium flares for 
use with her new camera. 

That night Mrs Middlesburgh 
telephoned to her Member, who 
said, doubtfully, that he would 
“try a demi-official on the 
Under - Secretary ’’ before put- 
ting down a question, and 
would she and Prunella come 
over and lunch next Saturday, 
so that he could get the facts 
at first hand. 


must be a new gang we ’aven’t 
heard tell of.” 

“There was two black men, 
leastways in black ’ats ‘and 
clothes, with a black bag. And 
I recall there was a lot o’ 
trouble.” 

“That’s them!” said Alf 
eagerly. ‘‘ Them ones I warned 
the Missis about, when she 
never asked for their erthority. 
Was it a pig or fowls they 
pinched ? ” 

“T can’t  reckerlect,’’ said 
Sam. He disliked outsiders 
coming between himself and 
his vision. 

“* Anyway, it’s a good job I 
got them prongs handy,” said 
Alf, and he sat up till midnight 
in the toolshed, but there was 
not a sound. 

Meanwhile that very same 
afternoon somebody in Thirsty- 
ford must have murmured to 
someone else. ‘ Miss Masters 
says that that Middlesburgh 
woman was most unpleasant 
this week down the telephon? 
about her Individuals D.L.P.(A) 
licence. Threatened us with 
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the Min. of Ag., as if pigs came 
under them!” He laughed. 
“We may have to reconsider, 
though I dislike doing so. That 
place has given us quite enough 
trouble without that!” 

‘Perhaps she’s slaughtered 
already and wants the licence 
post facto to regularise things ? ”’ 
put in someone else. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t know what goes on 
in these remote hamlets. We 
should look fools if . . .” 
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“ That’s quite a possibility. 
I’m glad you mentioned it. 
I think Eldred and Tom had 
better just verify that the pig’s 
still there. It’s clearly a case 
for F.E.O.” 

“O.K. I don’t mind work- 
ing on Saturday afternoons if 
I get T.A. for it. And there’s 
a@ very good new film over in 
Anderham. That woman only 
lies about three miles off the 
main road.” 


vil. 


Next morning Mrs Middles- 
burgh told Mr Nutton that she 
was lunching at Uphusband 
and would he be good enough 
to feed her fowls that afternoon 
as she would not be back till 
about 3 P.M. 

‘In course, ma’am. I’ve 
heard tell there’s a new gang 
working round here now and 
a Saturday arternoon near 
Christmas is just about their 
time ! ” 

And so it came to pass that 
while Mrs Middlesburgh was 
pouring out her soul to the 
young Member in his library 
at Uphusband, Mr WNutton, 
complete with prong, was lurk- 
ing in his toolshed, all eyes and 
ears, like a hare in a wheat 
stubble. Sure enough, about 
2 p.M. a large black car stopped 
quietly in the lane outside and 
from it descended two men in 
dark coats and black hats and 
carrying, as Sam Trout had 
unerringly predicted, a black 
bag. Without, as Alf said later, 
with your leave or by your 


leave, they entered Mr What- 
ling’s yard. 

“TI wonder,” said one to the 
other as they stepped through 
the mud, “why that woman 
made such a fuss about keeping 
@ pig in this place? She’s got 
a perfectly good barn of her 
own.”’ 

“We'll look into that in a 
moment when we’ve verified 
the pig,’’ said the other. He 
always cherished the hope that 
some day, somewhere, he would 
find a remote farm building 
bulging with contraband mutton 
or ‘‘undeclared” pigs or 
turkeys. 

They found Hermann sleep- 
ing peacefully and in order, 
alone this time, for his youngest 
sister was now an “ inpig gilt.” 
They did not encounter either 
Mr Whatling or Sam Trout ; for 
both, after the custom of Satur- 
day afternoons on farms, were 
having a welcome nap before 
milking-time came round. The 
senior of the two was decidedly 
annoyed when they emerged; 
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for he had sunk his best shoes 
in the swamp which Bob What- 
ling called his yard. 

“We'll just look into the 
other barn and then get on,’’ 
he said testily. ‘The film 
starts at three.” 

Out into the lane once more, 
they entered the small gate 
which leads from it to Mrs 
Middlesburgh’s barn. 

“ Hadn’t we better...?%” 
suggested the young one, glanc- 
ing in the direction of Woad’s 
farmhouse. 

“Not worth it if there’s 
nothing there,’’ said his senior. 
‘¢ She’s a quite amenable woman 
and knows me if she is 
about.” 

Quickly and silently they 
passed into the barn. Mr 
Nutton behind his toolshed 
door, all eyes and his heart 


thumping wildly, watched them 
enter. 

Mrs Middlesburgh’s barn has 
been fitted since 1938 with a 
new and excellent sliding-door, 


complete with a “ pophole”’ 
three inches from ground level 
for the cat to use at night. 
The moment they were in, Alf 
Nutton, clutching his prong in 
a shaking hand, tiptoed across 
and slammed the great door 
home. There was an angry 
shout as he fumbled with the 
padlock. 

A moment later Alf, white 
with excitement and looking for 
once like a thoroughly startled 
hare, was rushing off to fetch 
Sam Trout and other reinforce- 
ments. 

“You were right, Sam,” he 
said; “dead right! Them 
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blank spivvies came in a car 
just as you said, and I’ve locked 
’em in our barn. They’re safe 
there till the police comes except 
for that cat-ole, but per’aps 
I’d_ better demobbolise their 
car.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said Sam, “ I knew it! 
I seed ’em last night. Just wait 
till I get my cows in and I'll 
bring my prong.” 

Mr Nutton removed the rotor 
arm, the switch-key, and one 
of the rear tyre-valves from 
the car and secreted them (or 
perhaps one had better say 
mislaid them almost beyond 
recall) in his numerous pockets. 

Our constable, Arthur Crump, 
was unfortunately out on point 
duty at a football match in 
Lower Alsclere, so there was 
much unavoidable delay before 
he could be summoned. 

‘What a glorious sunset,” 
said Mrs Middlesburgh as Prun- 
ella stopped her car outside 
Woad’s Farm about 3.30 P.M. 
‘You know, I feel rather sorry 
for those two poor men having 
questions asked about them 
in... Good heavens! what- 
ever’s that crowd? Is the barn 
on fire? ”’ 

She advanced with dignity, 
very much the Colonel’s Lady, 
towards a silent gathering of 
nearly all the men in Upper 
Alsclere. They had their backs 
to her and their eyes were 
riveted on the barn door. With 
prongs and staves at the engage, 
they were guarding Mr Sam 
Trout. He, bending down with 
a hand to his less deaf ear, was 
parleying with a very red and 
angry face which was peering 
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sideways out of the “ pop-hole 
for the cat.” 

“We've got ’em, ma’am,”’ 
beamed Alf, his challenge-cup 
ears crimson with triumph. “ As 
proper black market as ever I 
see! Stepped in ’ere with never 
no word to no one when I was 
in me shed. What’s he say, 
Sam ? ” 

Sam Trout straightened his 
crackling joints. 

“Ses ’e’s the Enforcement ! 
Summat about a summons.” 

“ That’s what them bustards 
said over at Ennington,” 
retorted Alf valiantly. ‘ Tell 
im Arthur Crump will do all 
the enforcing ’e wants, when 
he gets ’ere. And prong him, 
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Sam, if he tries to get any 
farther out of that pop-’ole! ” 

But Mrs Middlesburgh had 
fled. The natives of Alsclere 
had, in the parliamentary phrase, 
“spied strangers,’ and it 
seemed no place at the moment 
for a mere “foreigner.”’ In 
her ears was an echo of the 
Psalm she had been practising 
with the village choir for the 
Sunday service— 


** Draw out the spear and stop the 
way against them that persecute 
me.” 


Prunella had also fled to the 
house like a deer, but only, as 
she explained later, to get her 
camera. 


vil. 


Wise dramatists prefer to hide 
their most harrowing moments 
under the stage direction 
“Confused noises off.” The 
least we can do is to drop a 
veil before and behind that 
moment when P.C. Crump 
finally arrived and Mr Nutton 
managed to rediscover the key 
of the barn and the great door 
slid back at last. The beleag- 
uered garrison then emerged, 
ringed with pikemen, wreathed 
in cobwebs, shavings, and pieces 
of hay (picked up in their 
earlier attempts at a sortie) 
and preceded, nonchalantly, by 
Mrs Middlesburgh’s cat, whose 
use of his normal exit had been 
denied him by a human face. 
The Press was not represented 
at the surrender except by a 
free-lance journalist who pro- 


duced several blinding flashes 
and a couple of under-exposures. 
And it was regrettable that the 
“ erthority ’’ card, which Mr 
Nutton sternly demanded, had 
been left behind in someone’s 
other trousers. 

In the welter of threats and 
recriminations, of summonses 
and cross- summonses which 
followed, P.C. Crump. did 
yeoman service; for he dis- 
couraged litigation and had had 
some trouble over a pig himself. 
And Mr Nutton finally ran to 
ground the switch-key, the 
rotor-arm, and the tyre-valve 
which he had secreted in 
different pockets. 

Mrs Middlesburgh received 
her licence on the Monday 
without explanation, and a foot- 
note that it might be “‘ revoked 
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at any time without cause 
assigned.” It began impres- 
sively, ‘‘ No pig may be slaugh- 
tered under this licence,’’ which 
seemed pretty hopeless, but 
there was an UNLESS clause 
of one hundred and forty- 
nine words with only two 
commas and one semi - colon 
which seemed to give Mrs 
Middlesburgh the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Suffice it that Mrs Middles- 
burgh got her Christmas pork 
and the Member laughingly tore 
up the notes headed “ Min. of 
Ag. and/or Food v. Middles- 
burgh,”’ and Sam Trout’s repu- 
tation as a prophet is even more 
firmly established among us in 
Upper Alsclere. 

The ripples of that incident 
have died away. But far off 
in a house near Loch Uskavagh 
is a portfolio containing, in 
Miss Macrae’s half-uneducated 
handwriting, the words— 

“? Film-script? Hog-hunting 
through the Ages?’ and then 
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two photographs. One marked 
** Ancient” is one of a picture 
which hangs in the hall of 
Woad’s Farm, called ‘ The 
Finest View in Asia.” It 
depicts a magnificent specimen 
of Sus _ ferus fleeing from 
enforcement in the United 
Provinces, as seen between the 
ears of a galloping horse. The 
other, a macabre under-exposure, 
is marked ‘ Modern” and is 
captioned ‘ Enforcement Offi- 
cers and Escort after a raid. 
(Inset) Their quarry.” And on 
the next page Prunella has 
written two bars of what she 
calls her ‘ theme-song ”’ when 
the script is filmed— 


“Snoop down, snoop down, Méli- 
sande, 

There is never a pig like our 
own!”’ 


But poor Mrs Middlesburgh 
tells me she has given up 
self- supplying pigs until the 
millennium; shortage or no 
shortage. 








MICKY MOTO—CALL IT A DAY. 


BY H. RAYNE. 


A SPARSELY populated dis- 
trict on the East African coast ; 
a planter’s solitary wooden 
bungalow, raised on steel piles 
four feet above the ground ; 
the nearest European homestead 
some three miles distant. <A 
stiflingly hot afternoon... . 

Memsahib, a slimly built, 
good-looking woman of about 
thirty years, dressed in white 
shirt and khaki slacks, came out 
of the house and stood on the 
front verandah, just above the 
six steps that gave down on 
to the pride-of-Barbados hedge- 
lined path. The path cut the 


front garden in two, and ended 
abruptly, thirty yards away, on 
the ten-foot bank of a broad 


muddy river. The garden had 
been slashed out of the belt of 
doum-palms that once, only a 
few years back, lined this side of 
the river. The farther bank had 
not yet been cleared; it lay 
under a thicket of straight grey 
palm trunks, each capped by an 
untidy mess of withering, dead 
stalks, above each mess a stiff 
plume of green fan-like fronds. 
Beyond this thicket she could 
not see; it reminded her, why 
she knew not, of an overcrowded 
cemetery. 

She dropped her eyes to seek 
relief in the flower garden, now 
a mass of blooms; but their 
bright colours seemed harsh and 
brazen—zinnias, Japanese sun- 
flowers, ivy geraniums, young 


flamboyant, and such cther 
flowers and shrubs as flourish 
under a tropical sun. Some 
white, wax-like flowers. Frangi- 
panni, bull’s-eyed with a shot of 
gold, growing on an almost leaf- 
less shrub, held her attention 
for a moment; but their scent 
was so Overwhelming none other 
could be savoured in that garden. 
Ugh! it will be nicer, she 
promised herself, when the newly 
planted white oleanders flower ; 
their blooms would tone down 
the gaudiness of the scarlets and 
flaming yellows of which she 
had grown so tired. 

And as the woman stood re- 
flecting thus, there came fussily 
out on to the wide verandah 
behind her a little sombre- 
coloured mongoose—Micky Moto. 
He might have been a business 
man in England with a train to 
catch and barely time to do it 
(but there was no train within 
three hundred miles). He pulled 
up, all standing, patted where 
his ticket ought to be, missed it, 
and turned back into the house, 
and discovered he had it in 
another pocket all the time. 
Off again, another halt, as if 
remembering something else; 
another move, and then as the 
Memsahib, hearing him scrabble, 
turned to look, he half scrambled, 
half jumped on to her bosom : 
there he huddled, forepaws on 
her shoulders, sharp, little nose 
tucked under her chin. She was 
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@ nervous woman, and although 
she liked him well enough and 
was fond of most animals, she 
could never get used to that 
inquisitive little nose poking 
about so near her throat. It 
gave her the creeps. 

She moved along, turned right 
to the side of the verandah, left 
it to descend three steps, and 
passed through the double doors 
(always open for the sake of 
ventilation and coolth) into a 
sun-dried brick room which had 
been added, as an afterthought, 
to the bungalow. 

There she paused for a few 
moments, the mongoose still in 
her arms, looking down on a 
child’s bed, and at a heap of 
child’s clothing, just ironed, 
stacked on a double-decked table 
that stood beside it. This was 
the room and these were the 
clothes of her four-year-old son 
and only child. 

The mongoose wriggled from 
her clasp, jumped on to the bed 
and sniffed the pillows. Then 
he careered round and round at 
a terrific speed; she wondered 
how he could attain it with such 
short legs and still keep on the 
bed. 

“Down, Micky Moto, down! 
You are not allowed on there!” 
She swept him on to the floor, 
and he prowled about the room 
while she cleared the garments 
from the table into a cupboard. 
That done, she passed through 
another door and came out into 
the strongly fenced compound 
at the back of the house. 

Between her and the detached 
kitchen Ayah was ironing clothes 
in the open, on a deal table. 
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Tom Masai, the native cook, 
poked a harassed face around 
the kitchen door: she could 
tell by its expression that he 
wanted to consult her about 
something. 

Ayah, armed with a flat-iron 
fitted with a brazier, ceased 
blowing into the glowing char- 
coal that kept this implement 
hot, and set it down. The mon- 
goose came out and scrambled 
on to the table. Ayah picked 
him up in her arms and scolded 
him in English: ‘‘ Micky Moto 
very bad animal: little shaitan, 
no walk on clean clothes ; very 
bad behaviour. I fear me Little 
Master teach him bad manners.” 

“Where is Little Master, 
Ayah ? ” 

Ayah pointed with her finger 
over the broad patch of cultiva- 
tion that stretched from behind 
the compound for more than 
half a mile into the jungle. 
Memsahib looked, and at the 
farther end could just distin- 
guish a group of natives squat- 
ting on their haunches round 
three helmeted white men and 
her bare-headed little boy. 
Scattered over the cultivation, 
around this group, scores of 
labourers were beginning to 
pack up their tools and leave 
the field: the day’s work was 
over. 

“Yes, that is right, Mem- 
sahib—Kule-e-e-e! with his 
father, and Bwana Shamba and 
Bwana God dam. Bwana 
Shamba talking to the jumbes ; 
Bwana God dam and our Bwana 
sit to see they listen. I took 
Little Master for his afternoon 
walk, like you told me. When 
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we passed that gathering he 
ran to his father. And the 
Master called to me— Haithura 
Ayah, go your way; he can 
stay with me and return home 


with me.’ <Amri ya bwana; 
the Master’s orders. I returned 
alone.”’ 


Memsahib, reassured about the 
child, had to find something 
else to worry about, or so Ayah 
thought. Bwana Shamba, as 
everybody knew, was a Govern- 
ment Agricultural officer: the 
authorities wanted the natives 
to plant a cash crop, as Mem- 
sahib’s husband called it, and 
had decided that it was to be 
cotton. They had instructed 
the appropriate officer to meet 
the headmen and put the idea 
across, if he could, on this farm, 
because it had a large area of 
cotton already under cultiva- 
tion; to this he could con- 
veniently point as proof that 
he was not asking them to plant 
a crop that would not grow in 
their district. 

But Bwana Goddam ?—Mem- 
sahib had never heard the name. 
If she knew anything about her 
husband this stranger would be 
asked to dinner, and that meant 
he stayed the night. She was 
expecting other visitors and had 
no room for him. Of course 
they could give him a camp-bed 
on the verandah ; but she should 
have been informed, and she 
felt aggrieved. 

“* Bwana Goddam, Ayah ; who 
is Bwana Goddam ? ” 

* Not Goddam, Memsahib ; 
Bwana God dam.” Beyond 
that everybody in the world, 
excepting herself, knew him, 
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that was all she could get out 
of Ayah. She went across to 
where Tom Masai stood block- 
ing the door; he knew she did 
not want to enter—she seldom 
did. When the mistress took a 
hand in the preparation of some 
special dish the ingredients were 
carried on to a table placed in 
a corner of the back verandah, 
and there prepared; if it had 
to be cooked, Tom carried it 
back to the kitchen and popped 
it in one of the several open 
wood-fires therein. 

Tom was worried about the 
number of guests to be enter- 
tained that night. He had been 
told that only two were ex- 
pected; but the evening was 
drawing in and Bwana Shamba 
and Bwana God dam and his 
own Bwana were still sitting 
out there in the shamba; if 
he knew anything about the 
wazungu they would all dine here 
tonight. Then there was the 
Bwana Commissioner and his 
Memsahib; they were coming 
up the river on the steam- 
launch. 

So Memsahib explained: 
‘‘ Bwana Commissioner must go 
on up-river; he stops here only 
to drop his Memsahib and then, 
taking Bwana Shamba aboard, 
passes on his way. That finishes 
Bwana Commissioner and Bwana 
Shamba—don’t be a fool, forget 
them both, and leaves one— 
Memsahib Commissioner, and 
two—Bwana Kelly. One, two; 
two remain, two only !” 

“Who is Bwana Kelly, Mem- 
sahib ? ” 

“A friend of the Bwana’s 
whom I have not yet met; 
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anyhow it is no business of 
yours.” 

“Well then, there are three, 
Memsahib. Bwana Kelly, Mem- 
sahib Commissioner, and Bwana 
God dam.” 

“Bwana Goddam, I know 
him not. But Ayah tells me he 
is out there now in the shamba ; 
I dare say we can provide him 
with a meal.” 

Tom Masai shut one eye and 
sized up the situation; obvi- 
ously, he thought, she was angry 
with Bwana God dam. “If 
Memsahib can spare a plate 
I have plenty of food.” 

“ For Bwana Goddam ? ” 

“No, for Bwana God dam.” 

“ All right then,” said Mem- 
sahib huffily, “all right then, 
God dam! God dam! God 
dam!’ Tom thought she was 
memorising the name, and cer- 
tainly this time she had it right. 

She went back to Ayah, who 
was just finishing her ironing. 
The mongoose, fussing around, 
knew well that when the mis- 
tress’s voice rang out, ‘“ lete 
chakula cha Micky Moto,’ his 
dinner came: well, it was not 
quite time yet ; but there could 
be no harm in drawing her 
attention to the fact that he 
still existed. As she bent over 
the table he crossed the space 
between them and scrabbled up 
the leg, of her trousers. 

He had done that before ; 
yet the sensation to her was as 
excruciating as ever; but know- 
ing what to do, she kept her 
head and did it. Her shapely 
hands were clasped quickly 


round her leg, above the knee, 
Ayah 


just in front of his nose. 
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came, took him by the tail, and 
pulled him out. 

Ayah wanted to laugh; but, 
seeing that her mistress was 
thoroughly upset by the inci- 
dent, controlled herself. Micky 
Moto made himself scarce; he 
scuttled through the door and 
jumped on to Little Master’s 
bed—the forbidden spot—and 
lay there waiting and alert. 
Nobody came to disturb him. 

Memsahib walked around the 
building, and, hearing a clump- 
clump sound in that direction, 
went on to the river- bank. 
There she looked down on a 
native man and a small boy; 
both, wearing only loin-cloths 
around their waists, were thump- 
ing wet clothes on the bottom 
of an empty box—Hamisi, the 
head servant, and the kitchen 
boy doing a bit of laundering. 

Thump-thump,  thumpety 
thump, keeping time to a mono- 
tonous ditty the small one was 
chanting: ‘ Mkono kum kono, 
shillalieh”?; thumpety thump, 
thump—no wonder all the 
buttons on pyjamas, shirts, and 
what-nots got broken in the 
process. 

** Hamisi ! ” 

** Memsahib ! ” 

** Climb up.”’ 

He obeyed; an _ intelligent 
man, she knew, who might clear 
up a small matter that was still 
rankling in her mind: ‘ Who is 
Bwana God dam ? ” 

“* Bwana Kelly (he pronounced 
it Kerry); he who eats and 
sleeps in your own house this 
very night, as you yourself have 
told me.” 

“* He has two names ? ” 
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“Yes; but he lost one,” and 
Hamisi explained: ‘“ Thirty 
years ago, it might be a few 
more or a few less, but when I 
was @ small boy, like Little 
Master, this Bwana came out of 
Uliah and entered our country. 
He carried a durbini (telescope) 
mounted on three legs. With 
this he measured distances for 
the Serkali (Government). He 
could put it down here where 
we stand, and look at a tree, or 
a hill, no matter how far away, 
and write in a book, and then, 
ever afterwards, when educated 
people wanted to know how 
many hours it takes to walk 
from here to there, they could 
open that book and read. 

“He walked everywhere, 
measuring the distances; that 
was his sole business. Some- 
times, when the day’s work was 
finished, he would sit down to 
dine and fall asleep before the 
meal was over. One night he 
went to eat with a very im- 
portant Bwana, and some others. 
He fell asleep, and his face 
dropped, and dropped, slowly, 
slowly like this (Hamisi held out 
his hand and lowered it slowly) 
until his nose went into the hot 
soup. Then he woke up, gafla, 
and called the big Bwana a God 
dam. And ever since the white 
men have called him Bwana 
Kerry, by no other name: and 
the native born, nowadays, do 
not know he ever had another. 
But he is a good kind man and 
does not mind. Tafathali, if 
you please, do not tell him that 
you had this story from me. 

“Five years ago he went 
away. Nowheis back. But he 
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has parted with the durbini and 
bought a shamba, which he will 
cultivate much as our own 
master digs here. I know not 
if he still sleeps in his chair— 
and if it pleases God we shall 
learn tonight ; if he does, Mem- 
sahib, it would be rash to beat 
him on the back. Call him by 
name, gently, softly, and fear 
not: he is not, at heart, a 
fierce gentleman.” 

Memsahib was amused by the 
story; and relieved that it 
cleared up the mystery of the 
extra guest: there was none. 
But she made a mental note to 
watch out that God dam Kelly 
did not fall asleep at her table 
that night; nor dip his nose 
into the soup. ‘“ Long hot day 
in the sun indeed! and tired 
out! too much whisky more 
likely,”’ she reflected. 

A dug-out canoe came creep- 
ing round the bend of the river. 
Two natives handed out a bat- 
tered suitcase and a handbag. 
“ Mali ya Bwana God dam,” 
they explained tersely. ‘ We 
have been paid. Kwa heiri, 
good-bye,” and they poled away 
up-stream. 

The mongoose appeared at 
the front of the house and 
climbed on to the verandah 
railing. He heard his mistress 
calling—“ Micky Moto, Micky 
Moto!” but was not interested. 
Like a house cat he belonged to 
the whole household and not to 
any particular person in it. 

The small boy came climbing 
up the river-bank, a basketful 
of washed clothes on his head. 
Hamisi lifted his hand and the 
Memsahib listened. At first she 
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could hear only the gurgle of 
the stream below ; then, faintly, 
the chug-chug of a steam-launch 
beating its way up - stream. 
Hamisi reassured her: ‘ There 
are two great bends; more 
than one hour will pass before 
she arrives here. I go now to 
see all is ready.” He went, 
carrying the suitcase and hand- 
bag ; the small boy and laundry 
after him. 

Micky Moto lay very still and 
watched his mistress move away 
in the wrong direction, for him 
at least. He was very hungry. 
Of course it was not yet quite 
food-time, but—well, anyway, 
she was now out of sight and he 
began to feel anxious. 

A few minutes’ walk carried 
her to where the Europeans still 
sat on camp-chairs. They and 
the jumbes had the field to 
themselves— all the labourers 
had gone. Her small son ran to 
meet her. As the Europeans 
rose politely, she motioned them 
back to their seats: “It is 
getting late—nearly six o’clock, 
and the launch is coming. Please, 
do finish quickly.” 

Bwana Shamba _— smiled: 
“Nearly done; two minutes 
more at the very outside.”” Then 
he turned back to the headmen 
and asked: ‘ What is the first 
thing you want the moment you 
are born into this world ? ”’ 

“‘ The teat,’’ they answered in 
chorus. That did not please 
Bwana Shamba, who was rather 
a serious-minded young man. 
But the Bwana, the planter, 
came to his rescue: ‘* Pamba, 
you fools, pamba; what you 
wear now—a bit of calico!” 


The jumbes, thus prompted, 
had another shot and shouted as 
one man— Pamba !” 

“¢ And what’s the last ? ”’ 

The planter, bored now, looked 
hard at them and moved his 
lips silently, solemnly, like a 
man making a public speech— 
chop! chop! he might easily 
have meant; but they got 
his meaning. ‘‘ Pamba!” they 
roared hilariously, shaking with 
laughter. “Pamba for a 
shroud ! ” 

“All right! all your lives 
you want pamba; and all your 
lives you’ve been paying other 
people to grow it for you. 
Now see,’”’ embracing the crop 
in which they squatted with a 
wave of his arm, “how it 
flourishes in your own country. 
Up then, and advise your people 
to try it for themselves. Each 
one a small plot, not too big— 
anyway not at first. The Ser- 
kali provides the seed—free !” 

The meeting was over: Bwana 
Shamba had made his point, 
although, in the event, that was 
about all he ever did in that 
district. 

Memsahib was now formally 
introduced to Mr Kelly. Not 
very willingly she had to admit 
to herself that she rather liked 
the look of him; fairly tall, 
heavily and clumsily built, with 
a hard, square, red face and 
kindly grey eyes. Judging from 
a mop of silvery grey hair, he 
might be in his early sixties ; 
and oh, m-m-m, his was cer- 
tainly not the face of a drunk- 
ard; m-m-m, yes, she would 
take that back about the whisky. 

For the first time in her 
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African experience Memsahib’s 
day was moving towards its 
close exactly according to plan ; 
the Commissioner came in the 
steam-launch, landed his wife, 
collected Bwana Shamba, not 
even allowing him time to have 
a drink, and hurried away up- 
river. Little Master had been 
duly admired by the lady guest, 
bathed and fed by Ayah, and 
tucked away in bed by his 
mother. The leaves had been 
removed from the dining-room 
table so that it seated four com- 
fortably. The guests had bathed 
and changed and they and their 
hosts were now seated around 
it, enjoying the last course of an 
excellent dinner. 

All was well, for the moment, 
in Memsahib’s world, and every- 
body in it appeared happy; 
that is, everyone except Micky 
Moto; Memsahib had for- 
gotten his dinner. She could 
not know that he had been 
chivied about by the native 
servants every time he tried to 
get near her; nor that he was 
now lying under the lounge, his 
saucy, inquisitive nose and sharp 
eyes just peeping out so that he 
could see all that was going on 
in the room without being seen 
himself; strangers, too, were 
present—when they were about 
he was always cautious. 

Yes, Memsahib was happy. 
She glanced at God dam Kelly ; 
his behaviour throughout the 
meal had been that of a perfect 
gentleman. His long nose had 
never approached within a foot 
of his soup plate; he never 
fluttered an eyelid; he spoke 
well and never appeared at a 
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loss. When Mrs Commissioner 
got on to her favourite topic, 
poetry—a subject which was 
not perhaps quite in his line—he 
was right there on the spot. 
“Do you remember the 
lines? ’? Memsahib heard the 
question and considerately de- 
layed the signal to leave the 
table for coffee as he quoted :-— 


“Tide be running the great world 
over ; 
*Twas only last June month I 
mind that we 
Was thinking the toss and the call 
in the breast of the lover 
So everlastin’ as the sea. 


**Here’s the same little fishes that 
sputter and swim, 
The moon’s old glim on the grey 
wet sand, 
An’ him no more to me, nor me to 
him 
Than the wind going over my 
hand.”’ 


Still the perfect hostess, not 
really interested perhaps, yet 
touched by the lines, she asked : 
“ Who wrote that?” 

And that simple question, or 
so it seemed to her, brought her 
little world tumbling down about 
her ears. As God dam turned 
his head to answer, she saw the 
mask drop from his face and 
madness glare through ; his eyes 
stared fearfully as if at some 
terrifying vision staged just be- 
hind her chair; he strained and 
squirmed like a demented man 
trying to lift himself up by the 
boot-laces: he opened his mouth 
and began to bay, like a dog 
at the moon, “ Jeez-2!”; but 
there were some shreds of sanity 
left, and he bit off half-way the 
word he was about to utter and 
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tacked on “-rusalem” as an 
afterthought. 

Mrs Commissioner, who knew 
the man well, well enough any- 
how to address him by his 
nickname, was astonished and 
shocked at his behaviour. But 
before she could say ‘‘God dam!”’ 
once, very severely, he had 
kicked his chair back and had 
his braces undone: and before 
she could say it again, this time 
in stern admonishment, he had 
taken off his trousers. There he 
stood, dressed in a white mess- 
jacket and a pair of very baggy 
cotton underpants ; in one hand 
a pair of trousers, in the other 
an indignant little mongoose— 
Micky Moto. 

“ And this,” said God dam 
Kelly, giving Micky Moto a 
gentle shake, holding him up 
by the nape of the neck for 
inspection, ‘is all the evidence 
the defence has to offer. I stand 
on it.” 

Memsahib the hostess did not 
laugh; but her husband and 
Mrs Commissioner stretched out 
their legs and rocked on their 
chairs in mirth. Bwana God 
dam put the mongoose down on 
the floor and began tying the 
legs of his trousers round his 
waist. Then after he had gone 
to his room they all went out 
on the cool, broad verandah for 
coffee. The planter’s wife made 
up her mind that she was going 
to get rid of Micky Moto at the 
first possible opportunity. 

Micky Moto, still dinnerless, 
slipped into the kitchen and 
tried to steal an egg; but Tom 
Masai saw and gave him two 
wallops with a wet dish-cloth 
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before he managed to get through 
the door; then he prospected 
round the compound to find, 
just as he had expected, that 
there was neither snake nor 
anything else abroad that night 
from which to make a meal. 
Too many people about nowa- 
days; the wild things of the 
jungle kept to the jungle and 
gave this compound a_ wide 
berth. He saw Tom Masai come 
out of the kitchen with a large 
platter of food, place it on the 
ground and squat beside it: 
others followed, and soon all 
the native servants were sitting 
beside the cook and picking food 
with their fingers from the dish. 
He tried to approach, but was 
shooed away. So he sneaked 
back into the kitchen, only to 
find that the eggs had been 
locked up; nor was there a bite 
of food anywhere to be found. 
He took cover under the table, 
and sulked. He was not only 
hungry, but that fellow the 
cook had struck him twice; 
well, a sulky mongoose can 
sometimes be very vindictive, 
so let Tom Masai mind his step. 

He lay very still: he heard 
the two Memsahibs leave the 
front verandah and go in to the 
sitting-room, where they sat 
talking ; then the scraping of a 
chair as the planter rose and 
stretched his arms; and the 
sound of men’s voices as God 
dam Kelly asked the planter, 
‘Where are you going?” And 
the answer; and then men’s 
footsteps on the wooden floor ; 
and at the same time, Tom and 
his company rising up from 
round their platter. Then Tom 
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came in and began clearing up 
the kitchen table, unaware that 
he had planted his bare foot 
within an inch of Micky Moto’s 
nose: unaware, that is, until 
the mongoose’s sharp teeth had 
bitten deeply into his big toe. 

And so quickly did Micky 
Moto take his departure that 
Tom, startled out of his wits 
by the sudden bite, never saw 
him go. 


“Where are you going?” 
God dam Kelly asked his host. 

“To have a look at Junior— 
always do at this hour. Com- 
ing 9% 

‘* Shan’t we wake him ? ” 

‘* No, sleeps like a log! Come 
along.” 

The two men passed round 
the verandah corner, tiptoed 
together, side by side, down the 
steps; each pushed aside the 
drawn curtain on his side of the 
double door into the sun-dried 
brick room, and, still gripping 
his curtain, Little Master’s father 
turned up the Tilly lamp which 
stood on a small table con- 
veniently within his reach. 

When the light flooded the 
room he was never aware of his 
friend’s strong fingers biting into 
the flesh of his own arm to 
restrain all further movement. 
Another invisible hand was 
clutching at his heart—coiled on 
the bed, beside the sleeping 
child, lay a snake: and from 
its coils there reared, regally, a 
wicked head, swinging and 
quivering like a beautifully tem- 
pered steel spring. 

Neither of the men had ever 
before set eyes on its kind; but 
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both knew instinctively that 
they were looking down on that 
monarch of all African snakes 
—the black mamba. Strong, 
brave, resourceful men, they 
stood as if mesmerised, and saw 
only the sinister head and evil 
eyes swaying above the inno- 
cent, bared throat and sleep- 
flushed face. A wrong move, a 
hasty action, and that whip-like 
form would lash out with the 
crack of certain death. 

At that moment, into the 
picture, well aware that Tom 
Masai would never dare enter 
here should he follow up to seek 
revenge, came Micky Moto— 
the little mongoose. Whether 
or not he jumped or scrambled 
on to the bed; whether or not 
he saw the snake before he 
landed thereon, neither of the 
onlookers could ever be sure; 
it was all so sudden. They saw 
only his back arch, and the long 
hair on his body spring erect ; 
and the snake striking; and 
then they heard teeth scrunch- 
ing into the snake’s skull as 
snake and mongoose fell to- 
gether on to the floor. To the 
watchers it seemed hours; as a 
matter of fact it was all over 
within a few seconds. 

The child in the bed opened 
his eyes, saw his father still 
standing by the door, smiled, 
turned his cheek on the pillow, 
and went straight back into the 
land of slumber. 

God dam Kelly nipped round 
the bed, took the still writhing 
snake by the tail and pulled its 
head out of the jaws of the 
reluctant mongoose. Then he 
carried the reptile outside, and, 
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swinging it round his head, 
hurled it into the river. That 
was a good mongoose meal gone 
west ; Micky Moto, still hungry, 
went scurrying off to retrieve it ; 
but the muddy waters of the 
river brought him up all stand- 
ing; he would not voluntarily 
enter them, and he laid himself 
down on the bank to think 
things over. What a day! 

Kelly went back to the brick 
room—the child was fast asleep ; 
he took the father by the arm 
and led him out into the com- 
pound. “See here! d’you think 
Junior saw anything ? ”’ 

“ Not a thing; he did move, 
and open his eyes for a moment, 
but never took anything in.”’ 

‘‘ Well, if we tell this yarn to 
his mother she’ll have snakes 
on her mind and be dreaming 
about them for years to come. 
Why should she know? Have 
you ever seen a black mamba 
before ? ” 

“cc No.”? 

“ NorI; and I’ve spent many 
years on this coast; but this 
sort of thing, mamba or any 
other kind of snake, does not 
happen twice in a lifetime. 
Come on, let’s rejoin the ladies 
before they smell a rat; Bibi 
Commissioner has a nose like 
a—well, it’s a very nice nose, 
but we’ll keep it from poking 
into this.” 

And so the child’s mother 
never learned what had hap- 
-pened during the very few 
minutes that passed since she 
had left the verandah until Tom 
Masai came begging for dawa 
and a bandage to dress his 
wounded toe. No, Tom never 
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saw what bit him; but Hamisi 
knew; he heard Tom yell, and 
as he ran to see what was 
wrong, saw Micky Moto shoot- 
ing like an arrow from a bow 
out of the kitchen, across the 
compound, into Little Master’s 
room. 

God dam Kelly and the planter 
came back on to the verandah 
in time to hear Hamisi’s story. 
But they held their tongues and 
did not finish it. Then Tom 
departed, comforted by the pro- 
mise of ten shillings compensa- 
tion from his master. Hamisi 
brought drinks as the ladies 
retired for the night to their 
rooms. The white men drew 
their chairs together and God 
dam noticed that his com- 
panion’s hand, as it raised the 
glass, was still shaking. So he 
looked out into the clear night 
and refrained from any attempt 
at conversation. 

Suddenly the silence between 
them was broken. ‘ You know, 
God dam, I like Junior!” 

“So do I.” 

“When I say ‘like,’ I mean 
like.” 

“TI understand what you 
mean: you can love somebody 
without really liking him; but 
when you love him and like him 
too, ‘then greater Love has no 
man than this.’ ” 

“Wasn’t he 
devil? ” 

6é Who ? ”? 

“The mamba.”’ 

“Yes, handsome as Lucifer, 
and reminded me of Lucifer— 
devilishly beautiful, but hate- 
ful; forget him.” 

“Not until I’m dead. 
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you think he struck home on 
Micky Moto? They say the 
mongoose is immune from snake 
bites; I wish I could believe 
it. I’d give anything to see... .” 

“ Well, you can for nothing— 
behold him ! ” 

Micky Moto came shuffling 
round the corner; he should 
have been asleep hours ago, but 
it had been rather a disturbed 
evening for him. He had not 
been bitten by the snake, yet he 
was still supperless. But this 
time he was lucky: God dam 
Kelly suggested to his com- 
panion that the hero might 
deserve and appreciate an egg. 

Hamisi brought one, Micky 
Moto took it, examined it, and 
carefully tee’d it up, as it were, 
on the verandah floor: then he 
made his stance, changed it 
several times, got it right at 
last, and, with an up-behind and 
down-before wriggle of his body, 
shot with his forepaws between 
his hind-legs and broke the egg 
against the wall behind him. 

The white men and native 
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servant watched him fastidi- 
ously disposing of the contents ; - 
when he had finished he held up 
his tail on high and slithered 
quietly away round the verandah 
corner; then they heard him 
scrabbling down the steps into 
Little Master’s bedroom, and all . 
was still. 

“Shall we call it a day?” 
asked God dam Kelly, rising 
out of his chair. 

“Yes, but I want to have 
another peep at Junior.” 

This time God dam Kelly let 
him go alone; only the mon- 
goose, lying comfortably at the 
foot of the bed, saw the planter 
go down on his knees by the 
side of the sleeping child. 

Next morning the Memsahib 
woke with the firm resolve fixed 
in the very front of her mind 
that Micky Moto was going 
down-river on the Commis- 
sioner’s launch and out of her 
life for ever. 

He neither went on the launch, 
nor out of her life—but that is 
another story. 








DATES ON THE PATH. 


BY PENELOPE FOREST. 


THE desert is exacting in its 
strangeness. Some men harden 
their hearts towards it, regard- 
ing the pervading space with an 
antagonism which grows to bitter 
hate; others view it with an 
open mind. Antagonise the 
desert long enough and you go 
mad—in Arabic they say “‘ mag- 
noon,’ and in the colloquialism 
of the forces “‘ round the bend ” 
—pitting your puny wits against 
insoluble eternity. But if you 
open your heart to the desert 
and to its people your blessings 
will be hundredfold; you will 
find dates strewn on your path 
as a promise of good fortune, 
and you will know that you are 
not without friends. 

I made my first acquaintance 
with the Libyan Desert at the 
end of April last year, when the 
memory of New York was only 
three weeks old and the smell of 
England’s spring flowers still 
lingered. The fields of Nor- 
mandy were luscious in their 
greenness as our aircraft flew 
across them, but, as if resentful 
of our shadow, Corsica scowled 
at us as we passed. Through the 
silver sunlight of Naples and 
into the fading purple of Pal- 
ermo’s day my curiosity about 
Corsica’s sternness pursued me 
until bad weather, approaching 
darkness, and low cloud over 
Luga airfield brought us to a 
bumpy standstill at Malta for 
the night. 


These memories and the tense 
quiet of election eve in Rome 
were still occupying my thoughts 
the next morning as our Anson 
chugged across that wide strip 
of Mediterranean dividing Malta 
from North Africa. Suddenly 
the desert came into view, 
revealing miles and miles of 
space, of utter loneliness, of 
desert and more desert, until 
I could not tell where the earth 
ended and the sky began. Space 
without end it seemed to be, 
and as we left the sea behind 
us the world below appeared 
as the shape of a gigantic clock 
face, with hands and numerals 
weathered away by long cen- 
turies of time. Straggled across 
the clock face, at far and irregu- 
lar distances, were small brown 
objects, the low square tents of 
the Bedouin tribes. What we 
imagined to be scattered piles 
of stones around the tents were, 
in reality, their camels and their 
flocks of sheep. 

Our aircraft began to circle a 
small peninsula of trees which 
jutted out from the foot of 4 
scrubby hill into that sea of 
sand like a crocodile’s snout on 
the flat surface of a sluggish 
stream. A lower view revealed 
surprising greenness and a group 
of small white houses, like the 
snow houses on Christmas cakes, 
protectively nestling among the 
foliage. 


Away from this Arabian 
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Nights fantasy, stretching out 
into the expanse of waste, man- 
made runways and perimeter 
track were visible. And, as the 
chug of our old Anson turned 
into a gentle purr, the familiar 
sight of Flying Control told me 
I had reached the end of my 
journeying and had arrived at 
the Royal Air Force station 
that was to be my home. 
Home, not in the generally 
accepted meaning of the word 
with roots and anchors solidly 
placed, but home as it is ac- 
cepted in the Service, where 
four walls and a roof are precious 
things. It was good to know 
that I had a home again, if 
only temporarily and in this 
enormous space. 

As we walked away from the 
scrubby hill and the red sand of 
the airfield I saw that all the 
flowers were out in welcome. 
The yellow mimosa was in full 
bloom, flanking the roadway in 
a thick pile of gold, and purple 
Bougainvillea sprawled over the 
white houses in a-mass of 
princely glory. These were, liter- 
ally, all the flowers, but they 
were beautiful in their pro- 
fusion beneath the blue, cloud- 
less sky. 

Unlike the country to the 
east of us, which is fertile and 
green, our world did not come 
under the Ente Colonizzazione 
Libya scheme that had brought 
twenty-one thousand colonists 
from Italy. There are no houses 
near and our only neighbours 
are the Arabs, who were not 
at first inclined to be sociable. 
Their last Occupying Power had 
been a harsh one and they had 
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learnt the meaning of fear 
through the hard school of per- 
sonal experience. Although we 
were far from being occupiers, 
it seemed only natural that 
they should regard us also with 
suspicion. 

Outside our camp there is a 
small village built up, for the 
most part, from the empty cans 
which Monty’s men left behind 
several years ago. Inside that 
village there are many children, 
all dirty and ragged and very 
poor. Hunger, as it is with the 
adults, is their constant com- 
panion during the greater part 
of the year, because they must 
wait for the rainy season before 
they can sow their seeds in the 
small pockets of sand between 
the rocks. These children, who 
are just like our children, though 


they have no toys and the sexes 


are segregated at play, say 
““marleesh”’ (it doesn’t matter) 
to their empty tummies and 
consider themselves fortunate 
that they live beside a perpetual 
spring. At the age when we 
are first hearing about Brer 
Rabbit they listen to the story 
of the high wire enclosure to 
the west, where, in one night, 
over two hundred of their people, 
with their donkeys and their 
camels, died from thirst, starva- 
tion, and exposure. That we 
were Air Force also added to 
their anxieties; for there were 
other tales, more grim, about 
some of their menfolk who had 
been taken up in aircraft and 
dropped without parachutes as 
a warning to others who were 
disinclined to acquiesce in or 
to accept the new power. The 
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tales might have been exagger- 
ated from isolated incidents, 
but they were sufficiently im- 
pressive to make the children 
let go all they were carrying 
and run off wildly among the 
desert thistles at the sight of 
our approaching jeep. 

The silence and infinity of the 
desert tends to knit together 
rather than divide the feelings 
of individuals living in small 
communities within it. Self 
seems to fall away and dis- 
appear before a Power which 
man has failed to shackle to his 
passing whims. Our neighbours’ 
fears distressed us, adding to 
our solitude during those still 
nights when the heavens were 
thick with stars and the thin 
wail of three-tone flutes from 
village and encampment re- 
minded us of our isolation. We 
were like small children who 
had moved into a new neigh- 
bourhood and wanted to make 
friends with the children next 
door. We did not know how to 
go about the first approach, and 
resigned ourselves to waiting for 
an opportunity to offer itself. 

At the beginning of the sum- 
mer the wells run dry up in the 
gebel, and there is a general 
movement of tribes towards us, 
for the sheep must be watered 
every third day. We and the 
inhabitants of the tin village 
are the lucky ones; for the 
water-level in our well never 
varies, regardless of the rainfall 
or of multiple consumers. 

Noiselessly and without any 
sign of confusion the tribes 
came down from the hills and 
settled comfortably on our ex- 
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panse of waste. Some of the 
Zuwaiya tribe, having reaped 
their barley harvest in the Jik. 
hara oasis, or in the oases of the 
Kufra gruup over 900 kilometres 
away, soon joined them to graze 
their camels on our wilting 
thistles while transporting their 
dates and barley to the ports 
and market centres in our part 
of the world. Distance is no 
deterrent to the Zuwaiya, who 
regard life as one long caravan 
journey, believing, as all Bedouin 
believe, that wherever you ar 
Death will find you, even if you 
seek refuge in fortified towers. 

Gradually our neighbours be- 
came more friendly, greeting us 
with the commonplace “ Saida” 
when we met. This was better 
than nothing, but we were still 
a long way from getting any 
closer, and it now looked as 
if neither side knew how to 
begin. 

The scene around us changed 
daily as our population in- 
creased, so that the ground over 
which we had walked the previ- 
ous evening and where we had 
seen nothing more than 4 
startled hare or a_ fearless, 
defiant fox (I thought the first 
one I saw was a half-grown 
Alsatian until I glimpsed its 
bushy tail) was miraculously 
transformed into tribal encamp- 
ments by sunrise the following 
day. The arrival of the Majabra 
caravan brought a splash of 
colour and a sense of rich well- 
being we could never have anti¢i- 
pated. They are the famous 
Sahara traders, a sedentary 
group divided into fourteen set 
tions of divers origins, some o 
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them fragments of other Cyren- 
aican tribes. Hassanein Bey, 
who so happily combined the 
traditional culture of the East 
with that of ours, refers to the 
Majabra in ‘The Lost Oases’ 
as the Merchant Princes of the 
Libyan Desert. And princely 
they were as they rode up in 
their ceremonial regalia to the 
water-pump in tin village. 

To enter or depart from an 
oasis is @ Ceremonial occasion, 
and tribal custom demands strict 
adherence to this practice. The 
voluminous blanket-like jerd 
used for desert travel is dis- 
carded on the last lap of 
the journey and replaced by 
ankle-length trousers, cut like 
jodhpurs, and waistcoats and 
jackets of brightly coloured silks 
edged with embroidery of pearls 


and gold and silver threads. 
Discreetly hidden by our kit- 

chen door, I watched, wide- 

eyed, the arrival of these desert 


merchants. No one had told 
me they were coming, but one 
stray glance away from my 
infernal oil-stove arrested my 
attention and, like Cinderella, 
I became part of a scene which 
made a lifetime of chores worth 
while. Yes; like Cinderella I 
stood, with soot on my face, the 
broom and the pumpkin at my 
feet, glorying in the same way 
one glories on a London street 
when the Royal Coach goes by 
on @ ceremonial occasion. 

The once almost deserted 
Wwater-pump now became an 
ever-changing picture of rags 
and riches, scarlet, gold and 
dusty white, from shortly after 
sunrise to half an hour before 
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sundown prayer, and the caval- 
cade of tribesmen riding home 
for sundown prayer was an 
impressive sight to see. Majestic 
white camels with red saddle- 
cloths gorgeously embroidered ; 
brown camels richly adorned ; 
white ponies arching their necks 
proudly as if aware of their 
elaborate reins and stirrup straps 
—and other horses not so per- 
fect or alert. Behind all this 
magnificence came the indomit- 
able little donkeys, with scruffy- 
looking riders on their backs, 
and last, but certainly not least, 
the scruffiest of all, on foot. A 
cheerful cortége, smiling and 
singing like troubadours, home- 
ward bound to salute Allah at 
the closing of the day. 

Returning from unaccom- 
panied walks, I often met them, 
and the courteous greeting of 
their leader would be echoed by 
the entire company. Then one 
evening, as I was watching a 
queer sideways bulge in the 
slowly setting sun which made 
the whole shape disproportion- 
ate, squashing in the top like 
Humpty Dumpty’s head, the 
cavalcade caught me unawares. 
As I turned to acknowledge the 
leader’s greeting, with raised 
hand he added, ‘‘ Allah, khatak”’; 
and in turn each follower re- 
peated his salutation. 

“* May God guide your steps ”’ 
—it was the first time those 
words had been addressed to 
me, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty I managed to steady 
my voice as I gave the suitable 
reply. For a moment I was 
stupefied by overwhelming re- 
lief at knowing that no longer 
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were we regarded with fear and 
suspicion. And as if they, too, 
were aware of the significance of 
their words, which had accepted 
us as part of the desert, they 
rode on silently. 


Despite the heat and the 
smothering, scorching red dust 
of the south wind in the summer, 
and the terrorful insects which 
popped out of the cracked sand, 
there was some inexplicable 
spirit that absorbed us, creat- 
ing an increasing immunity 
from the distractions of the out- 
side world. And because of 
this impelling force we wanted 
to know the people who had 
been controlled by it for cen- 
turies, mellowing their matured 
courtesy with a calm and dig- 
nity as their soft voices measured 
out elaborate phrases. We also 
found that many of the others 
on the station, after they had 
recovered from the initial shock 
of isolation, shared our feelings. 

Christmas was months away, 
but we decided, whatever hap- 
pened, that the station should 
give a party for the Arab 
children on Christmas Eve. 

The summer became more 
trying, one or two of our per- 
sonnel ‘* went round the bend,”’ 
and tempers became more frayed. 
The leaves of our mimosa trees 
crinkled up and fell in untidy 
heaps upon the ground; the 
plants we had tried to grow 
withered and disappeared. Only 
the steadfast eucalyptus trees 
remained, their leaves no longer 
green but red with sand. Terra 
rosa, Mussolini had called this 
sand, referring to it as stained 
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with the blood of Italy’s flower. 
ing manhood. 

A plague of locusts descended 
upon us like miniature heli- 
copters on mischief bent. Re. 
specting neither place nor per. 
son, they pursued their play. 
They were responsible for caus- 
ing one wretched M.T. driver, 
who had recently arrived from 
home, to crash his 15-cewt. lony 
into a tree and completely wreck 
it. We secretly sympathised, 
but we bemoaned the loss, for 
we depended entirely on trans- 
port for supplies. Frogs that | 
looked and walked like little 
old men; praying-mantis that 
settled on our heads for their 
salaams, and other forms of 
insect life too varied to enumer- 
ate turned night and day into 
one long delirium tremens. 

Jackals howled outside our 
enclosure. The pariah dogs 
managed, somehow, to pene 
trate the wire, noisily emptying 
the rubbish bins in their nightly 
search for food. The foxes 
grew bolder, hunger having 
driven out all fear, and snakes 
and desert rats scurried through 
the dry leaves regardless of our 
presence. The flies multiplied— 
but our determination to have 
our children’s party on Christ- 
mas Eve remained unchanged. 

The month of Ramadan came 
in with prayer and fasting and 
went out with much feasting 
and popping of fire - cracker 
and rifle-shots. For thirty days 
two prayer flags, one white and 
one yellow, flew over tin village. 
During that time we saw little 
of our neighbours, and those we 
did see looked emaciated and 
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ill. We found one man collapsed 
in a faint on the roadside, but 
on regaining consciousness he 
refused our offer of sustenance, 
explaining that he could not 
break his fast before sundown 
and that he had his melon with 
him ready for the meal. On the 
last night of Ramadan we were 
obliged to curtail our reading in 
bed, our light proving to be too 
great a temptation to the enthu- 
siastic marksmen. Their bullets 
whizzed by with a disturbing 
ping; so, after a nonchalant 
attempt at half an hour’s con- 
centration, we took cover in 
darkness. 

In November the temperature 
started to fall noticeably, and 
by the middle of the month the 
rains came. We had waited a 
long time for the rains, and when 
the first shower suddenly fell 
from a serene sky almost the 
entire station ran out and stood 
in it for the two minutes it 
lasted. After that the clouds 
banked up and the rains came 
truly. In Arabic they say “ the 
world is raining,’ and we soon 
found that the Arabic was far 
from overstatement. On the 
last day of November there was 
a heavy snowfall just over a 
hundred miles away. 

We were almost surrounded 
by water, and shivered miser- 
ably in our thick-walled, con- 
crete bungalows, which had been 
built for the summer with all 
doors leading out into the open. 
We talked nostalgically of the 
controlled fireplaces at home, 
and we envied our neighbours 
their fires of dried thistles. As 
far as we could see, the children’s 
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party had “had it’’; but the 
weather prophets assured us 
that the rains would hold up 
ten days before Christmas. 

Cheered by this information 
we continued with our plans, 
and asked the Arab police officers 
to pay us a visit so that they 
could convey our greetings and 
invitation to the sheikh of the 
village. The emissaries set off 
on their mission immediately 
after lunch, accompanied by 
our M.O., who has the face of 
a judge and the heart of a 
child. He had recently been 
called out to a distant Bedouin 
encampment to see a case he 
had diagnosed as pneumonia, 
so he was not a complete 
stranger to them. 

The deputation was received 
cordially, but our invitation 
proved perplexing and gave 
much food for thought. After 
a certain amount of explaining 
by Arab police officers it was 
accepted on behalf of the little 
boys. We had asked for the 
little girls as well. The situation 
was a delicate one. We had no 
wish to infringe on privilege or 
appear to be interfering with 
their customs. Graziani had 
once adjured a group of Arab 
youths to forget that they were 
Arabs and to regard themselves 
as Italians—words which have 
never been forgiven by a people 
who have such a pride in lineage 
that the greatest insult they can 
pay is to accuse a man of having 
few ancestors. 

Our invitation to the little 
girls had not been prompted by 
any revolutionary motives, but 
keeping the little girls at home 
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while the boys came ovt to 
play was not our idea oi a 
Christmas party, and the police 
officers interpreted our feelings 
with sympathetic diplomacy. 
Although many of our neigh- 
bours are unable to read and 
write, they all know of the 
long line of prophets, from 
Adam to the Yasso el-Massih 
of virgin birth, who preceded 
Mahomet and who will one day 
return to judge the world, and 
will be buried beside Mahomet, 
where an empty tomb awaits 
his return in Mecca. Yes; it 
was right that we should cele- 
brate the birth of our Yasso 
el-Massih as a feast, and they 
were happy to know that their 
little boys would share our cele- 
brations. But the little girls— 
well, perhaps we could wait for 
ah answer, tomorrow or the 
next day. Not later than the 
next day, they assured us. 

In spite of all that the western 
world imagines about purdah 
and the women of the East, 
among our neighbours it is 
usually the women who make 
the decisions, and with them 
rests the final vote. Our ideas 
of feminine emancipation are 
laughable when compared with 
their tactics; we anxiously 
waited to hear the verdict. 

Two days later we received a 
message to say that at two 
o’clock on the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve twenty-nine little 
girls and thirty-six little boys 
would be dressed in their best 
clothes, ready for our party. 
We had already given our 
promise to return them to the 
village pump half an hour be- 
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fore sundown. This was what 
we had hoped for, but it seemed 
too good to be true. A glance 
at the calendar had a sobering 
effect on our jubilation. Days 
have a way of unobtrusively 
rolling along in our part of the 
world and we suddenly realised 
‘“‘ s0 much to do—so little done.” 

By hook or by crook we 
would have a Christmas tree, 
but how, no one was sure. 
Santa Claus? Of course, with 
one bag of presents for the boys, 
one for the girls, and a third 
full of sweets for everybody. 
Food was settled easily; for 
all the wives, the majority of 
whom were new arrivals, were 
enthusiastic in their offers to 
make dozens of sweet, sticky 
cakes, and macaroons. Ow 


Catering Officer, an indefatigable 
Cockney, was delighted at the 


prospect of showing off his 
efficient kitchen. It was a long 
time since he had been given 
the chance of putting on a show, 
and this was an ideal outlet for 
his increasing inhibitions. 

“Tt must be classy,” he said, 
with half-closed eyes, as if dream- 
ing of the past. 

“Yes. Classy it will be.” 
We all agreed. 

There was an anxious scratch- 
ing of pens as we made out ou 
shopping list; for Malta was 
the nearest shopping centre, and 
the distance did not allow for 
any omission ; even tinsel string, 
gay wrappings, and streamers 
had to be considered. Ow 
guests liked bright colours, and 
there was to be no drabness in 
this affair. Everybody in the 
camp subscribed, and the list 
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was @ lengthy screed by the 
time it was completed. 

Transport for Santa Claus con- 
fronted us with a problem ; his 
arrival on foot would be in- 
efficacious. Owing to unhappy 
associations with the past for 
some of our guests, a jeep was 
out of the question. A lorry? 
Too commonplace and cumber- 
some. A ship of the désert was 
what we really needed, so we 
asked the sheikh to lend us a 
docile camel. We were no green- 
horns where camels’ character- 
istics were concerned, having 
watched our neighbours take 
many @ painful purler, and we 
laid emphasis on the animal’s 
docility. 

The boys were to have a 
donkey race run in relays. That 
was easy. The sheikh put twelve 
donkeys at our disposal for the 
Christmas season. We also 
wanted music. The native police 
had an unusually fine pipe band 
at their headquarters miles away. 
We timidly approached their 
English major about the possi- 
bility of having three members 
of his band for the occasion. 
He put the question to the 
force, and five volunteered im- 
mediately. Everything was run- 
ning smoothly to plan; too 
smoothly ; there was bound to 
be some hitch at the end to 
bring our party down with 
awful anticlimax. Rain or, 
worst of all, perhaps our guests 
would change their minds and 
there would be no children. 
Even to contemplate such a 
possibility made us ill with 
apprehension. 

Christmas week arrived, and 
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with it our requirements from 
Malta. That afternoon a com- 
placent camel turned up at the 
guard-room door in order to 
acquaint our prospective Santa 
Claus with the art of camel- 
riding. Judging by the number 
of different men we saw mounted 
behind that hump during the 
next few days, one would have 
thought we intended having a 
hundred Santas instead of only 
one. Our medical corporal, who 
was seldom seen to smile, turned 
on a positive beam of radiance 
as the camel knelt, rose, and 
trotted at his bidding. Then 
the donkeys arrived, giving the 
station an atmosphere of pre- 
war Margate as airmen and 
N.C.0.8s vied with each other 
for speed. We were no longer 
air-minded ; ground travel was 
the vogue for Christmas week. 
One morning the ration lorry 
rolled up, and from among the 
pile of tins and cases emerged 
our Catering Officer, clutching 
an eight-foot Christmas tree. 
Through sheer tenacity and 
Cockney charm he had managed 
to persuade someone on a dis- 
tant farm to let him have it. 
Triumphantly we carried the 
tree down to the unused billet 
which was to be the centre of 
our festivities, and planted it 
firmly in the middle of the 
room. 
For three days and late into 
the last night we worked hard 
on that billet, looping paper 
chains we had made, hanging 
paper streamers, silver shields, 
and balloons galore. Chinese 
lanterns camouflaged the glar- 
ing electric-light bulbs dangling 
B2 
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from the ceiling; the Christ- 
mas tree laden with crackers 
glistened above its mound 
of snow. Taking a final survey 
before locking up for the night, 
we wondered how our guests 
would react to their first Christ- 
mas party. 

Early the next morning we 
were busy arranging the horse- 
shoe table, setting the floor 
mats against the wall for our 
guests to sit on, and filling 
Santa’s sacks. Just as we had 
finished piling the chairs in an 
anteroom for Musical Chairs, 
an airman came in with the 
news that the children were 
queueing for the party. 

“‘ Queueing ?”’ we exclaimed, 
puzzled. ‘ But they were asked 


for two-thirty.” 

“Well, you should just see 
them. Two long lines, one for 
the boys and one for the _ girls. 


Some of them have been there 
since before ten o’clock. They’ve 
never had anything like this 
before and it looks as if they 
don’t intend to miss it.’”’ He 
grinned broadly. 

‘‘Dear God,’’ I prayed ferv- 
ently, ‘“‘ they’ve never had any- 
thing like this before. Do make 
it a success.” 

Three airmen approached 
sheepishly, trying to hide their 
embarrassment behind armfuls 
of toys which they had made for 
the party. They thought they 
might be too late. It was not 
too late for twenty perfectly 
turned-out little wooden models 
of motor-cars, trains and lorries, 
a dozen jumping men on tra- 
peze, and many paper spinning- 
wheels. We found a table and 
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laid them out on show, deciding 
to number them in Arabic and 
the English equivalents, for a 
draw. 

After a quick lunch we all 
hurried back to be on time for 
our guests. The police pipe 
band had arrived. They were 
not the promised five, but seven- 
teen, the band’s entire strength. 
They fell into line and took up 
their position by the flag-pole. 
The minutes slipped by, then 
our first guest appeared. She 
was only three, and had been 
brought by her father, a local 
guard employed on the station. 
He held her up in the doorway 
to give her a better view of the 
room. For a long time she re- 
mained quite still, then sud- 
denly, without a sound, she 
buried *her head in his neck. 

I went outside to see if any- 
thing was happening at the gate; 
for Arabs are notoriously unpune- 
tual; only Allah can keep them 
to schedule. And Allah seemed 
to be on our side; the cold 
wind, had dropped, the sky was 
clear, and the sun was brightly 
shining. Along the straight road 
from the village a regiment of 
children was marching towards 
us, led by an elderly man in a 
white jerd and flanked on both 
sides by their menfolk. There 
were about a hundred children 
in all; ages ranging from three 
to twelve. 

Solemn-faced and almost fear- 
ful, they tramped through the 
camp gates, the older ones drag- 
ging the younger ones by the 
hand. Bare feet, sandalled feet, 
feet shoed and booted several 
sizes too large stirred up the 
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dust, and their eyes, dark pools 
of mystery, stared straight 
ahead, doubtful of the unknown 
to which they had been bidden. 
One little girl jumped back 
quickly as I raised my hand in 
an attempt to signal to the 
band. Even the adults ap- 
peared to be apprehensive. 

The band struck up as our 
visitors fell into line behind 
them, and to the tune of “ Will 
ye no come back again?” led 
the party to the billet with a 
line of sergeants astride donkeys 
folowing in the rear. The 
scene seemed familiar. Deep 
down inside I knew that I had 
experienced it before. Of course, 
it was the Pied Piper coming 
to life from the deep grooves of 
childhood memories. 

With an air of quiet dignity 
the children filed across the 
room and sat on the floor mats 
against the walls. There was 
not a smile or a giggle as two 
hundred little eyes wandered 
over our fairyland and came to 
rest on the table. Their atten- 
tion stayed focused on the 
table with its snow-man, its 
Christmas trees, and its silver 
candlesticks. But the decora- 
tions were incidental; their 
interest lay with the dishes of 
biscuits, cakes, fruit, and nuts 
under whose weight the table 
positively groaned. 

At the opposite side of the 
room, near the door, the adults 
stood in silent groups. From a 
far corner the band began play- 
ing again, almost lifting the 
roof as we handed round the 
dishes. The food was accepted 
hesitantly at first; and then, 
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as they became encouraged by 
its flavour, and by the piercing 
noise of the pipes, the fun began. 
Hands stretched out eagerly as 
quickly as we filled them, ask- 
ing for more. What they could 
not eat they stuffed inside their 
clothing, tying it up into bundles 
with the folds of their skirts 
and wraps. Sweet tea, which 
had been stewing in a ten-gallon 
kettle for hours, with rose- 
water, mint, and lemon, was 
passed round in glasses. For- 
tunately we had allowed a very 
wide margin for unexpected 
guests when making our arrange- 
ments; but in less than five 
minutes the table was bare. 

A cloud of coloured balloons 
floated down from the ceiling, 
causing a pandemonium that 
drowned the band. This was 
the cue for Santa Claus to 
appear; our scouts reported 
there was not a sign of him on 
the horizon. While someone 
ran off to Sick Quarters, the 
rendezvous, to see what was the 
matter, we arranged the room 
for Musical Chairs. Our visitors 
had never seen the game before, 
so there was a short demonstra- 
tion. They were told there 
would be a prize for the winner. 
The game took on like wildfire. 
Round and round ran the little 
boys, while the band piped and 
laughed at intervals. When it 
came to the girls’ turn the old 
men could not contain their 
merriment. ‘“ Hassar!” they 
shouted, and urged on the little 
girls with gleeful pushes and 
slaps. 

The scout returned to say 
that Santa was on his way, 
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The ambulance had been re- 
sponsible for the delay. It had 
frightened the camel, with the 
result that the Medical Corporal 
had fallen and broken a wrist. 
Thank goodness that was all. 
Only a week before an ex- 
perienced camel-rider in the 
neighbourhood had died from a 
broken neck, the result of a 
toss. We met Santa at the 
door. Puffing with the weight 
of his sacks, he pushed his way 
through the room. Santa is 
always a success, but this time 
even our experienced Santa was 
overwhelmed by his popularity. 
The tree was stripped of crackers 
in @ moment and the draw for 
the home-made toys almost 
ended in a scrimmage. 

The party finished in the 
open with a donkey race, a 
running race, when all footwear 
was discarded and thrown with 
delightful abandon about the 
ground, and a tug-of-war, * boys 
versus girls.” One of the 
airmen surreptitiously tied a 
donkey to the end of the 
girls’ rope, so they won; and 
there was no protest about the 
victory. 

At 5.30 the band piped our 
guests away. We watched them 
disappearing down the straight 
road that loses itself in the 
desert, their bags and clothing 
bulging with food, dragging their 
toys behind them as their bal- 
loons bobbed gaily against the 
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skyline. A new stillness en- 
veloped the station—a hush 
that no one seemed able to 
disturb. It was Christmas Eve, 


Yesterday one of our neigh- 
bours brought me a small bunch 
of yellow daisies. He had heard 
that we were leaving the station. 
He did not know that my 
husband had left already. 

“You will come back?” he 
asked. 

I replied with the same ex- 
pressive gesture of the hands 
that they use when a situation 
is beyond their control. 

“You will come back?” he 
persisted. 

I shook my head sadly, not 
knowing the answer to his 
question. 

Today my neighbour called 
again, this time with a packet of 
dates. He knows that I am to 
leave tomorrow by air, since 
there is no other means of trans- 
port for us to the outside world. 
Painstakingly, he explained that 
when his people are setting out 
on a caravan journey their 
friends go ahead of them and 
strew dates on their path so 
that they may be followed by 
good fortune. 

The route I am to travel has 
no paths save those on a chart, 
but I shall take my dates with 
me. And then perhaps, one 
day—one day we shall return to 
the desert and to our neighbours. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.0., 0.B.E., M.C., B.E. 


YESTERDAY I had a letter 
from a retired subadar of the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, in 
which he recalled a vanished 
world. Let me describe that 
world before its memory also 
vanishes. 

I stepped into it quite 
suddenly in 1928 when, as a 
junior officer, I went to India. 
From Chatham, going out East 
seemed an adventure. Shiver- 
ing in Roorkee railway station 
at 2 A.M. seemed anticlimax. 


Besides being cold (I had, by 
the way, always expected the 
East to be as hot as Hell) 
it was pitch dark, and the 


train having outstripped our 
telegram, there was no one to 
meet us. 

A sepulchral cough, followed 
by a soul-searching spit, 
announced that someone 
stirred. It was the ticket- 
collector. He took our tickets 
and fetched us a tonga. (One 
of my principal recollections 
of the Indian people is their 
unfailing courtesy.) My com- 
panion, Willie, and I each selected 
&@ suitcase, prudently packed 
with our best uniform, and put 
it into the vehicle. 

Willie had a theory that 
an officer should drive himself ; 
80 I took the reins, and, putting 
the driver into the back seat, 
we set off into the night. The 
candle lamps sent a dancing 
beam as far as the horse’s ears. 


Beyond that I could not see. 
I had not the faintest idea of 
the way, and I expected a 
tiger to jump out at any 
minute. Again, anticlimax. 
We reached the Officers’ Mess 
without mishap. 

There were still a few lights 
burning. Inside, two or three 
mess waiters—grave, pyjama’d 
figures—were clearing up after 
a guest-night. One, who under- 
stood English, spoke. 

** Sahib,” he said, “* come with 
me.” 

We followed, pursued by the 
tonga, and were taken to a 
bungalow, where our guide 
mounted the steps of the 
verandah, shedding his shoes 
as he did so, and called in 
@ quavering voice, ‘“ Sahib! 
Sahib ! ” 

“What the hell do you 
want ?’’ came the gruff reply. 

** Please, sir,” piped Willie, 
** we’ve come from England.” 

“Oh,” said the gruff voice 
as its owner switched on the 
light. He was a man of com- 
manding presence, and we both 
addressed him as “Sir” until 
he announced that “even in 
the Orient ’’ it was unnecessary 
to address a subaltern as “ Sir.” 
(We later learnt that he inher- 
ited his commanding presence 
from his grandfather, a field- 
marshal.) He paid off our 
tonga, dismissed our guide, and 
soon we were asleep on the 
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camp-beds which his numerous 
servants had quickly provided. 
When we woke it was broad 
day and our host had gone. 
We were nearly dressed in our 
best uniforms to make our first 
bow to India when he returned 
from a ride. 
“You can’t wear that!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘It’s Thursday.” 
We looked at each other in 
amazement. Every Thursday, 
we were soon to discover, was 
a holiday. The officers wore 
plain clothes and the sepoys 
paraded in a sort of ‘ walking- 
out ’’ dress, instead of khaki. 
To wear uniform on a Thurs- 
day was like wearing a hat in 
church. We hurriedly changed 
into the grimy clothes in which 
we atrived in the night and 
followed our host to the Mess. 
We entered the dining-room. 
By contrast with the bright 
sunshine outside, it seemed 
dark within. Round the table 
sat about ten officers, each 
intent upon a newspaper held 
in a rack before him. No one 
moved. We sat down, and 
a silent waiter brought us each 
a paper-rack and a newspaper. 
From behind my ‘Times’ 
(which had probably come by 
the same ship as I had) I set 
upon my porridge and sur- 
veyed the room furtively. It 
was a long room panelled in 
teak up to a height of six feet. 
Above the panelling there was 
cream - coloured distemper on 
which hung the heads of all 
kinds of wild animals. At one 
end of the room was a frame 
with a tiger’s skin stretched 
upon it. From the beams of 
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the roof there hung three elec- 
tric clusters, each surrounded 
by a sort of red petticoat lined 
with white silk. 

One of the officers, who 
seemed particularly grumpy, 
was eating mulligatawny soup. 
I had some too, but could not 
manage the pepper in it. We 
had slipped into a different 
world. All the officers but two 
in the Bengal Sappers were 
bachelors. Not a single one 
had a motor-car. Three inter- 
ests alone possessed _ their 
minds: soldiering, polo, and 
shooting. And it is with pride 
that I reflect that for six years 
I, too, had no other interests. 

There could probably be no 
better military experience for 
a Sapper officer in peace-time 
than service in India. Nature 
frequently swept away bridges; 
earthquakes wrecked cities; 
and floods broke railway em- 
bankments. In all these emer- 
gencies sappers were wanted. 
Sometimes there was a man- 
made flood in the form of 
trouble among the Frontier 
tribes. Rebellious seas broke 
over the breakwaters of Law 
and Order. Real bullets were 
fired. Those who were deemed 
unsuccessful by the “‘ umpires ” 
got killed or wounded. The 
rest won medals and thought 
it splendid. 

During the six years that I 
was a Bengal Sapper I enjoyed 
all these excitements: and a 
communal riot as well. This 
last was brought about by a 
Muslim crowd which had demon- 
strated against some Hindu 
religious observance. It was 
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in the hot weather; when the 
land lay baked like an earth- 
enware plate and _ nothing 
could grow; when the agri- 
cultural labourers had nothing 
to do; and when litigation 
in the courts took the part 
in Indian affairs that county 
cricket does in ours. 

An urgent message came 
from the ‘ Joint-Sahib,” the 
local Sub-divisional Officer of 
the Indian Civil Service, asking 
for troops to be sent. The 
company was hurriedly paraded, 
but there was some delay in 
getting ammunition. The regu- 
lations demanded that the 
keys of the magazine be kept 
by two people: one an Indian 
N.C.O., the other a _ British 
officer or British N.C.O. The 
Indian N.C.O. could not be 
found. He was watching the 
riots (a8 one might watch Kent 
play Surrey), and someone was 
sent to fetch him. 

“Kishen Singh! Kishen 
Singh !’’ shouted the messenger 
from the deep field. ‘‘ Number 
Eight Company want their 
ammunition. Come __ back 
quickly.” 

Word went round the rioters 
like wind through chaff, and 
they dispersed. 

But that is anticipating. I 
must take you to the company 
I was to join. The company 
office was a narrow stone- 
flagged room with whitewashed 
walls. Any light there was 
came through the doorway, 
which was covered by an open- 
work blind (called a chick). 
There were no windows, and 
pigeons cooed in the rafters. 
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The company was commanded 
by a British captain, with a 
subaltern (me) to assist (or 
hinder) him. There were three 
British N.C.O.s for technical 
duties and two hundred and 
fifty Indian sepoys: one 
platoon Sikhs, one platoon 
Muslims, and one _ platoon 
Hindus. Each platoon was 
managed by an old soldier with 
a Viceroy’s commission (a 
jemadar), and above all three 
jemadars was a still older 
soldier, a fat, jovial, old Mus- 
lim subadar. The position of 
these men was unique. In no 
other army in the world are 
platoons commanded _ exclu- 
sively by soldiers of long service, 
promoted from the ranks. In 
the Indian Army they formed 
an important link between the 
sepoys and their British officers. 
Apart from advice on questions 
concerning the sepoys, they 
were a great help professionally. 
In my company they averaged 
about twenty years’ service 
each. They knew all about 
soldiering and all about field 
engineering. To put it col- 
loquially, they knew all the 
answers. 

This was fortunate; for I 
had not been long with the 
company before the captain 
went to England on eight 
months’ leave and I was left 
in sole charge. This was con- 
sidered quite normal in India 
at the time—a time when, in 
England, a subaltern thought 
it a big day if he saw twenty 
men on parade. Moreover, my 
responsibilities soon increased ; 
for the subaltern who was like- 
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wise in temporary command of 
the company next door went 
sick. So I commanded his 
company as well as my own. 

Guided by the head clerks, 
I solemnly wrote letters in one 
company office and read them 
next door. I wrote some stiff 
replies. Sometimes I had them 
sealed in two envelopes marked 
Personal. To be opened by the 
Officer Commanding. 

There were no telephones and 
everything was done by letter. 
One day I found on the office 
table a letter from the quarter- 
master asking how many of the 
sepoys’ beds were bug-ridden. 
Attached to it was a reply, 
prepared by the babu, for my 
signature. Sir, it read, I have 
the honour to state that I have 
today inspected the beds of the 
company and I find many of 
them infested. 

“ What will happen next? ”’ 
I asked. 

“ Quartermaster sahib will 
put them in pot for boiling,” 
came the bland reply. 

This is exactly what did 
happen. The quartermaster 
had a gigantic cauldron in 
which he boiled the beds, in 
sections, periodically. The 
method of inspecting a bed, by 
the way (and travellers in the 
East quickly learn it), is to raise 
the foot about eighteen inches 
from the floor and let it drop. 
Any insect life in the inter- 
stices of the bed, being subject 
to Newton’s laws of motion, 
may then be seen on the floor. 

Occasionally I had to try a 
case. In my inexperience I 
should have found this difficult 
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with British soldiers. When all 
the evidence was given in a4 
language I could not understand 
it was doubly difficult. I had 
to get a clerk to interpret. On 
one occasion it seemed to me 
that the accused was saying 
much more than the clerk was 
translating, so I demanded 
some explanation. 

“Sir,” said the clerk, “he 
is telling many lies. You had 
better punish him severely.” 

There was, indeed, some 
wisdom in this remark. I found 
later, when more proficient in 
the language, that the most 
rustic sepoy could make me 
understand if he wanted to; 
whereas the sepoy with a story 
that would not hold water could 
easily confuse me with words; 
and usually tried to. Truth 
may be stranger than fiction; 
but it can be more simply 
told. 

Crime, as the Army calls it, 
was, however, very rare; and, 
because of the wisdom of the 
subadar, my duties had more 
interest than worry. Every day 
the subadar had the daily orders 
written by the babu. Every 
day he had one paragraph that 
never varied. ‘“ Training ac- 
cording to programme’ was a 
regular dose on the first parade. 
The O.C. was a man of infinite 
industry. He had worked out 
a training programme to last 
three years. It was inscribed 
(in two languages) in a book of 
foolscap size, three inches thick. 
He had even taken into account 
a day with a total eclipse of 
the sun to do “‘ Night Attacks.” 
The programme broke down in 
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the end because he had not 
foreseen a flood of the Indus, to 
which we were sent. But while 
it lasted, it suited my inexperi- 
ence. Occasionally I forgot to 
sign the order-book. Then the 
orderly brought it down to 
the polo-ground for signature. 
Flippant brother-officers used 
sometimes to get hold of it and 
amend it to grant a holiday or 
to order @ cross-country run. 
But the company took not the 
slightest notice. Training went 
on “ according to programme.”’ 

All this time I was taking 
lessons in the vernacular. The 
teacher was an old, frail Hindu, 
named Jagdamba Prashad. He 
used always to carry an 
umbrella. In hot weather he 
used it as a sunshade; but 
when an officer passed he would 


lower it as a mark of respect. 
It is hard to imagine any more 
loyal or faithful servant of the 


King-Emperor. He died from 
old age during Hitler’s War. 

One afternoon my lesson was 
interrupted by the subadar. 
Through the medium of Jag- 
damba Prashad he explained 
that a sapper had died suddenly 
and the doctors wanted to make 
a@ post mortem examination of 
the corpse. To this there was 
believed to be an objection by 
the relatives of the deceased. 
(Many of the soldiers were re- 
lated to one another.) I was 
required to intervene, and the 
subadar requested me to see 
the adjutant. It was a 
Thursday afternoon: the time 
to write letters to catch the 
mail-boat from Bombay. 

As I entered the adjutant’s 
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bungalow I saw him at a table 
writing on a typewriter. 

“T am writing home to my 
mother,’’ he announced. 

This, I thought, was indeed 
the lazy East, where one writes 
letters home on a typewriter. 
But I had not seen all. I 
became aware of something 
moving underneath the table. 
I looked below. A tiny boy 
was washing the adjutant’s feet 
in a basin while the great man 
wrote. He took it as a matter 
of course, just as the British 
private soldier of that time 
did when he awoke to find 
himself being shaved by the 
barber in bed. 

We settled the matter of 
the post mortem to the satis- 
faction of all and I returned 
to my Urdu lessons. Urdu, 
as the name implies, was the 
language of the army. Many 
of the soldiers spoke other dia- 
lects at home, and their Urdu 
was as hard-won as the English- 
man’s. But it was a useful 
medium of speech. Words of 
command, of course, were given 
in English, though if any ex- 
planation were needed, it was 
given in Urdu. Raw recruits 
might be seen on the parade- 
ground raising and lowering one 
foot, saying: ‘“ Right, right, 
right.”” So that by the process 
of elimination the other became 
“Left, left, left.’ Or one 
might see a squad sitting in a 
circle, in the shade of a tree, 
round an N.C.O. chanting in 
Urdu: ‘‘ Number one stands 
fast. Number two goes back- 
wards. Number three stands 
fast. Number four goes back- 
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wards’... ad infinitum. They 
were having a first lesson in 
forming fours. 

Map reading and field sketch- 
ing presented a curious diffi- 
culty. The recruit could seldom 
distinguish between a plan and 
a photograph. You might show 
a recruit a photograph of a 
street in Bombay with tram- 
lines and ask what it represented. 

“A railway station, Sahib,” 
might be the reply. 

“Nearly right,’ you say; 
and, pointing at the back view 
of a taxi, you inquire again. 

“That is the station yard,” 
the recruit would say, mistak- 
ing the photograph for a plan. 

“Well, what is this?’ you 
ask, pointing to the spare wheel 
on the back of the taxi. 

“'That,’”’ he would say with 
a Smile, ‘“‘must be a well for 
drinking-water.’’ You then had 
to begin again. 

The soldiers had to learn 
other confusing things, such as 
wearing boots and winding a 
turban. At home they went 
barefoot, or in shoes like bed- 
room slippers. At first they 
found some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing one boot from its 
pair. They also found diffi- 
culty in winding a turban in 
the regimental fashion. Great 
quantities of cloth went into 
a regimental turban, and to 
wind it properly was a work 
of art. When wet, it weighed 
about thirty pounds. Except 
in the monsoon it seldom rained, 
and when it did, a square of 
waterproof cloth, folded over 
the turban, would prevent it 
from becoming sodden. 
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In one branch of learning 
they showed great aptitude. 
Any arithmetical sum involving 
money was understood at once. 
A child understands money no 
more than it understands long 
division. It is a stranger to 
both. But the Indian recruit, 
being accustomed to money, 
found a money problem the 
easiest of all; so easy, in fact, 
that the #Bandmaster — an 
elderly Scot—based his method 
of instruction upon it. By a 
fortunate coincidence there are 
eight notes in an octave and 
sixteen annas in a rupee. Musi- 
cal notes could be linked with 
bank -notes; and time, too, 
could be expressed as a sum of 
money. Under this system the 
band thrived. Every morning 
it practised in the band shed, 
or at the corner of the parade- 
ground. The stranger might 
wonder at the cacophony, but 
the initiated would understand. 
They were not necessarily all 
practising the same tune. Two 
sepoys could stand side by side, 
within a yard of one another, 
one playing the ‘ Marseillaise ” 
on a trombone, the other playing 
‘Lucy Long”’ ona bassoon. The 
next man might be playing a 
foxtrot on a flute. They found 
it no more difficult than bank 
clerks counting cash at the 
same table. 

The soldiers, when trained, 
were good, and because of the 
long terms of service they were 
very experienced. In the com- 
pany I joined in 1928, three- 
quarters of the sappers had 
medals of the war that ended in 
1918. There was no motor trans- 
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port in the company except for 
one motor-cycle. Equipment 
was all carried on pack-mules, 
or in mule (or bullock) carts. If 
you were told on Monday to do 
a job thirty miles away, you 
sent for your charger and rode 
there to look at it. You returned 
on Tuesday. On Wednesday the 
soldiers set off on foot with their 
equipment and stores, arriving 
on Thursday evening. Work 
could start on Friday if all went 
well. But if the plumber had 
forgotten his mate, two more 
days’ delay, at least, occurred. 
Delay is abhorrent to the Euro- 
pean mind, though beloved by 
the Oriental, so the most care- 
ful preparations were made to 
prevent it. When motor trans- 
port was later introduced it 
was much easier to cover up 
but 


a mistake in planning; 
the training, in slow motion, 
had made the officers very 
thorough. The simplest thing 
required as much planning as 
a Commando raid. 

If we did, however, occasion- 


ally forget things, the two 
elephants, which were also on 
the strength in 1928, presumably 
never forgot. These solemn mon- 
sters were intended to provide 
the power that in later days was 
supplied by bulldozers. One 
elephant had to go each day to 
the jungle to fetch fodder for 
the two. As he walked majestic- 
ally through the cantonment he 
would salute if he met a British 
officer. He raised his trunk in 
salutation, and the officer, if in 
plain clothes, raised his hat in 
acknowledgment. The youngest 
second-lieutenant from England 
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felt quite a nabob ; though ignor- 
ant people were sometimes seen 
to smile. 

In 1930 the elephants were 
abolished. An officer, filled with 
reforming zeal from the Mechan- 
ised Brigade at Tidworth, came 
to Roorkee and saw _ the 
elephants. To a tank-expert 
an elephant is anathema, and 
two are doubly accursed. The 
blue pencil of financial strin- 
gency was drawn through the 
elephants’ forage bill; and the 
elephants, with deep obeisance, 
departed. I expect they remem- 
ber it still The immediate 
effect was that we had to hire 
elephants from the P.W.D. for 
shooting-parties. It was not till 
1943, if we may believe the 
films, that elephants again came 
into their own in the jungle war 
against the Japs. 

There were ceremonies, too, as 
quaint as the elephants. There 
was the ceremony of Attesta- 
tion. For this the whole Corps 
was paraded in three sides of a 
square. On the fourth side was 
the War Memorial, and under 
its colonnades the _ recruits 
were standing. At the signal to 
begin, the religious teachers of 
each religion would read out in 
the vernacular the oath of 
allegiance. The recruits repeated 
it in unison after him. ‘I swear 
to obey all legal commands of 
the King-Emperor, his Heirs 
and Successors, and the Officers 
and N.C.O.8 set over me... .,” 
or words to that effect. The 
Prophet and all the company 
of Heaven were called to bear 
witness to the oath. 

An equally impressive cere- 
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mony, though of a macabre 
kind, was the promulgation of 
the sentence of a court martial. 
There were various kinds of 
court martial. The commonest 
was a Summary Court Martial. 
In effect, a commanding officer 
had but to put on his sword, 
his spurs, and his medals (if any) 
and hand out up to two years’ 
imprisonment across the office 
table. The accused was then 
paraded in the presence of all; 
the sentence was read aloud, 
and the accused was led away 
in handcuffs. If he were an 
N.C.O., reduced to the ranks, 
the regimental tailor (looking 
like Jack Snipe in a loin-cloth) 
appeared with a theatrical pair 
of scissors and snipped the 
chevrons from the culprit’s arm. 

There were, of course, safe- 
guards. The proceedings of the 
court were reviewed by higher 
authority. On one occasion the 
reviewing officer thought in- 
justice had been done. It was 
a case of cheating in an examina- 
tion. It was objected that the 
commanding officer was not 
only president of the court, 
but also prosecutor, chief wit- 
ness for the prosecution, and an 
expert witness in the identi- 
fication of handwriting. The 
finding and the sentence were 
annulled. So the culprit was 
again paraded. The tailor, this 
time with a packing-needle and 
a ball of string, shambled into 
the arena and stitched the chev- 
rons on again. 

This rough justice appealed 
to the sepoy. There was always 
more in every case than ever 
came to light, and a Summary 
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Court Martial was looked upon 
as a quick and easy way of 
getting an answer. The findings 
were seldom, if ever, questioned 
either by the accused or by 
public opinion. More often the 
accused would shrug his 
shoulders and say, “It is the 
will of God.”’ 

Certainly the worst thing that 
could happen to a soldier was 
to be discharged from the army. 
So great was the competition 
to enlist that the adjutant used 
to keep a roll of hopeful candi- 
dates. A man usually spent 
two years on the roll before 
being called up. At the end 
of his service he drew a small 
pension that enabled him to 
sit in the sun, doing nothing, 
for the rest of his life. This 
was his ambition. 

During his service the sepoy 
had plenty of leave, and the 
British officers also had a gener- 
ous leave allotment: two 
months every year and eight 
months every three or four 
years being the rule. In the 
eight months’ leave most 
officers returned to England; 
sometimes east - about, some- 
times through the Mediter- 
ranean, sometimes overland. In 
the two months’ leave there 
were various possibilities. One 
might go to Tibet, or Japan, 
or Kenya, or even to Australia 
or New Zealand. Air travel 
later gave even wider scope. 

During the summer, while 
leave was on, sapper companies 
were allowed to take on build- 
ing contracts. The materials 
and part of the soldiers’ pay 
were charged against the work. 
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The taxpayer was saved money 
and the sappers gained experi- 
ence. One of the company 
commanders under whom I 
served had pronounced business 
acumen. We landed contracts 
right and left. One was for a 
bridge, so long that we ran the 
company hundred yards trials 
over the deck. The accounts 
were audited and the proceeds 
were devoted to giving every 
soldier a new uniform. The 
bridge is still standing. The 
subadar told me so in his letter. 


In 1935 I took leave of India, 
stepping out of that now 
vanished world more gradually 
than I had entered it. First, 
I had to say good-bye to my 
dog; for I had an idea that 
it would not survive the damp 
climate of England. That was 
a bad moment. Equally bad 
was saying good-bye to my 
horses. Worst of all was say- 
ing good-bye to my company : 
two hundred and fifty times 
as bad, in fact. 

The sepoy is more demon- 
strative than his British coun- 
terpart. The British soldier, 
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whom I know much better, 
takes great care of his officer 
in battle; and, if the officer 
is a good one, he entertains 
for him a _ warm - hearted 
affection. But he seldom 
shows it—except perhaps at 
the officer’s grave. The sepoy 
appeared to treat good and 
bad officers alike with affection. 
The one thing he demanded 
was continuity. He thought 
the world of an _ indifferent 
officer who had been with him 
for a long time. He was in- 
different to the best officer 
who had only been with him 
a short time. My six years 
was but a quarter of the genuine 
Indian Army officer’s career. 
But it was something. A bond 
had been forged, and parting 
was a very painful business. 

Next day, in command of a 
draft of The Royal Scots, the 
sergeant and I watched Karachi 
fade into the haze over the 
stern of a troopship. 

“Yon was a grand country 
for soldiering, sir,” he said. 
“T doubt we'll ever see the 
like again.”’ 

He was quite right. 
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DEAR ‘ MAGA,’ 

I first heard about the West 
African surf when I was in the 
Falkland Islands during the war. 
The news came one fine, windy 
Summer’s day that I was to 
return to Africa, so I went 
walking with a man who had 
served for many years on the 
Coast, and, as we tramped the 
bleak heath—which the islanders 
call ‘ diddle-dee’’—I plagued 
him with “ ’satiable curtiosity.”’ 

We reached Rookery Bay, 
where penguins, not rooks, used 
to raise their young, and sat 
down on a pink rock set in the 
pure white sand. We watched 
the breakers rise out of the 
wind-ruffled calm between the 


kelp-beds and the shore, and 
curl in low walls of translucent 
jade before they broke in cold, 
shining sheets on the smooth 


sand. A school of porpoises 
was, I remember, playing sea- 
serpent just where the waves 
rose, and there was a coral- 
breasted gull admiring his 
pretty self in a shallow pool. 

“Bathe ? ”’ said my friend. 

I did not answer him. He 
was not serious. Only Falkland 
islanders bathe for pleasure 
there, because the temperature 
of the mid-summer sea does 
not reach fifty degrees. 

“Can you bathe on the Gold 
Coast ? ’’ I asked. 

“No,” he said, “the surf 
is far too dangerous. The fools 
who try, drown. The rollers 
come in all the way from St 


Helena. The beaches are steep 
and the currents deadly.” 


My first sight of the West 
African surf seemed to confirm 
the pessimism of my now 
distant friend. We were flying 
down the coast from Bathurst 
towards Monrovia in a rickety 
Dakota. 

Beneath our starboard wing 
lay the wrinkled, blue-and-green 
patchwork quilt of the Atlantic 
and, down to port, the bound- 
less forest, dark and woolly as 
an African’s head, sinister under 
grey shreds of scudding cloud. 
Directly under us ran the long, 
twisted, yellow ribbon of the 
shore, bordered by four or five 
parallel lines of white surf, each 
trailing behind it on the dark 
water a veil of delicate, dissolv- 
ing lace. I saw how each 
breaker surged up the yellow 
sand, not in an even flood but 
in thrusting promontories, which 
swirled to right or left and slid 
smoothly and evilly back into 
dark, intervening channels. 

I knew that the pilot was 
following the shore, as he had 
followed it all the way round 
the bump of Africa from Rabat, 
because he considered that it 
would be better, if need arose, 
to take the risk of landing on 
the beach than either to finish 
upside down in a tree or to 
sink into the sea. To me it 
seemed that a Tiger Moth could 
not have fitted itself in between 
the trees and the grasping 
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fingers of the sea, let alone a 
great, lumbering Dakota, but 
then I could not tell how high 
we were flying. The question, 
however, remained academic 
and, in due course, soon after 
dark, we picked up the bright, 
revolving beacon-beam of Accra 
airport and landed, not on 
wave-licked, yielding sand, but 
on solid, comforting tarmac, 
between two long rows of 
rather pretty flares. 

You can imagine my surprise 
when, after dinner that even- 
ing, my host asked me whether 
I had remembered to pack my 
bathing-trunks in my _air- 
luggage. I had not. The 
omens had hardly seemed pro- 
pitious. 

“Never mind,” he said, “I 
can lend you some. Tomorrow 
is Sunday and we shall be in 
the sea all day.” 

My tumpkin—as Lady For- 
tescue so delicately has it— 
registered acute alarm. 

‘“* Wonderful surfing here,” the 
man went on. ‘I can lend you 
aboard. Ever done any? ” 

“Oh yes,” I answered very 
casually, thinking, with malice 
in my heart, that here was one 
fool who had not drowned. 
“ Muizenberg, 1926. I laid out 
a coloured boy with my board.” 

“Soon learn,’ he said. I left 
it at that and did not bother to 
tell him of the surfing in Natal, 
where I had later achieved a 
very modest competence. I did 
not feel like talking any more. 

It was a hot and humid night 
and I could not sleep. I twisted 
and mopped on a _ wrinkled 
sheet inside the smothering net 
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and listened to the steady roar 
of the surf on the beach beyond 
the golf course. Sometimes the 
roar became again that of my 
aircraft’s engines and sometimes 
it became the pounding of the 
seas. Nor could I banish from 
my restless mind the terror of 
those mornings of thirty years 
ago, when I used to wait for 
my turn to be encircled in a 
clammy, canvas belt by a 
master and swung on the end 
of a pole into the green depths 
of the rock-pool swimming-bath. 
I was very small and very 
frightened, and butterflies 
fluttered in my inside as I 
awaited my inescapable fate. 
And now I felt just as small 
and every bit as frightened, 
and Giant Hawk - moths beat 
frenziedly within. 

The early morning was revolt- 
ingly fine and the rustle of the 
breeze in the lignum vite tree 
outside my window’ gave 
promise of glorious surf. I 
could just imagine it. 


The fashionable beach of 
Acera, which is merely to say 
the beach to which most people 
go, lies beyond Labadi village, 
four miles east of the city. 
Between the tarmac road and 
the sea lies a wide grove of 
coconut trees, a clean, shady 
place, where the breeze rustles 
in the palm-fronds and the 
sand is cool between the toes. 
It is presided over by a charm- 
ing old custodian, a Moham- 
medan gentleman from the far 
north, who lives with his family 
in a palm-leaf house and keeps 
a herd of mottled cows no 
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bigger than Shetland ponies. 
He is the most importunate 
scrounger of my acquaintance. 

On the seaward edge of this 
grove, under the shade of the 
outermost trees, has sprung up 
a long line of gaily painted 
wooden huts, and there is even 
a coloured umbrella or two. 
On the verandahs of the huts 
and out on the hot sand lies or 
walks and, on occasion, gambols, 
the Society of Accra, sketchily 
clad and most beautifully tanned. 

On that first morning, how- 
ever, I had eyes only for the 
sea. It was high tide and all 
my fears were justified. The 
water was a dirty grey; five 
lines of towering surf, each 
with its streaming mane, were 
roaring in and swirling up the 
steep sand almost to the doors 
of the huts. A fine spray was 
blowing inland and the air was 
full of sound. 

A few men were standing in 
the water or, more accurately, 
were struggling to keep their 
feet in the surge and fighting 
their way out against the surf, 
but they were quite close 
inshore and already in too deep 
water for jumping on to a 
broken wave. They kept on 
trying, and were repeatedly 
bowled over or left ignomini- 
ously behind. All except one 
were bunched together. The 
exception was a few yards to 
the right, and, even as I 
watched, I saw him lose his 
footing and begin frantically 
and uselessly to swim. A 
current was carrying him out 
to sea, and already he was out 
of his depth. 
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A whistle blew, and a tall 
black figure with the end of a 
rope in his hand ran lightly 
into the sea, dived through 
two waves, swam a few strokes, 
and was by his side. He put 
the rope in the man’s hand, 
someone on shore pulled (I 
could see now that the other 
end was being wound on a 
windlass), and in a few seconds 
he was in safety. The African 
left him, jumped on to a 
comber, rode in on it past the 
group of bathers and was 
splayed, laughing, on the sand 
at my feet. 

Conversation on the hut 
verandahs was resumed. My 
companion laughed. 

“Silly ass. They’re always 
doing that. Not worth bathing 
yet, anyway. The tide will be 
down this afternoon.” 

So we sat in chairs and 
drank gin and tonic. In the 
course of our conversation I 
said, “I was told that no one 
ever bathed on the Coast.” 

“Nor they did before the 
war. It was supposed to be 
too dangerous. But the Army 
killed the myth, as they did 
that of sunstroke. Now every- 
one bathes and nobody wears 
topees. As a matter of fact, it 
is dangerous, particularly at 
high tide. Five or six G.Ls 
were drowned here the very first 
day the American Army bathed. 
Then they organised things.” 

He pointed out to me two 
long poles stuck in the sand 
about sixty yards apart, each 
with a white flag flying from 
its top, and the windlass and 
four watchful Africans sitting 
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by it. He explained that the 
beach ran out in broad tongues 
of sand over which the surf 
came in smoothly and without 
any undertow because the water 
ran back off the beach on either 
side of the tongue into deep 
channels and so out to sea— 
as indeed I had seen from the 
air. It was quite simple, he 
explained; if you stayed on 
the tongue you were perfectly 
safe; if you strayed outside 
the flags the life-savers blew a 
whistle and you came back 
within the safety zone. If you 
did not—well, they went in 
after you. 

I thought nostalgically of 
those clear, curling rollers of 
iridescent green off the cove at 
Uvongo, near Port Shepstone, 
each with its frieze of golden 
boys and girls. 

We had a lunch “ fine pass- 
all,’ and slept it off in deck- 
chairs in the sun. 

I awoke quite soon, already 
dangerously pink everywhere 
north and south of my 
borrowed bathing-trunks. The 
wind had dropped and the tide 
had fallen. The outer sea lay 
Cambridge blue, silk-smooth, 
and deeply breathing. Out of 
it rose, quietly and slowly, 
great hills of water. They 
reared for an instant into walls 
of bottle-glass, frilled and flash- 
ing at their crests, before they 
curled and crashed in silver 
waterfalls ten feet tall. From 
their foot the surf ran in for 
a hundred yards, straight and 
steady, roaring, rustling, dying 
quietly on the dark sand. The 
water on the promontory was 
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shallow, and the swirl of the 
outgoing current in the channels 
on either side was now too 
obvious to be a danger. 

Three small sunburned chil- 
dren, with bleached, blonde hair, 
were sitting in the shallows, 
splashing. Out beyond them 
at least thirty people were 
standing waist-deep, clutching 
blue, red, and yellow boards. 
Beginners those. Each time 
@ wave creamed in they all 
turned and tried to ride it. 
A few came trundling in, but 
most were left ignominiously 
behind. I remembered the old 
injunction: ‘“‘As soon as it 
hits your bottom — jump!” 
Farther out, at chest-depth, 
were several young men and 
girls. They were just inside 
the point where most of the 
surf was breaking, but now and 
then a wave would delay a 
little and rise to its curl within 
a few yards of them. This 
was the chance for which they 
waited, and turning, they leaped 
forward at the very foot of the 
roller, at the instant of its 
curling. Most of them were 
skilled and timed it to a second. 
Their feet were caught and 
lifted, and there they hung 
head-down for an instant before 
the crest curled over them and 
sent them swooping down the 
face of the waterfall and riding 
to the shore. 

Still farther out three heads 
were rising and falling on the 
swell. These were the cham- 
pions, swimming beyond the 
outer surf waiting for the 
“seventh wave.” They looked 
very peaceful out there, float- 
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ing up the hills and down into 
the valleys of the alto mar. 
The giant “seventh wave” 
came as I watched, and all 
three turned and swam, arms 
flashing and legs kicking, try- 
ing to catch the curl; but, 
without the purchase of the 
ground beneath them, they had 
little power of movement. One 
succeeded and two were left. 
The one hung over a drop of 
at least twelve feet before he 
tilted forward and came rush- 
ing down. I envied him, but 
knew that I was too old now 
ever to learn for myself just 
how that felt. 

Yet my _ blood, sluggish 
though it may be, was up, 
and, seizing upon a board, I 
ran into the water. It was 
like lukewarm soup. This, I 
decided, was unlikely to be 
very refreshing, but at least I 
should be able to stay in until 
I was tired and not, as I 
do in the allegedly temperate 
zones, have to retire early, 
blue, numb, and ague-stricken. 

I tested my old if moderate 
skill by one ‘tram ride’ on 
a small, gentlemanly breaker 
taken at waist-depth, and did 
not even wet my hair. Surf- 
riding is like bicycling. The 
knack, once learnt, is never 
again forgotten. 

Childishly excited by this 
triumph, I set out on a more 
daring expedition. There are 
several methods of going out 
through the surf. One man 
will tuck his board under his 
arm and dive through the wave ; 
another will hold his nose and 
sit on the bottom; a third will 
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held his board in front of him 
like the prow of a ship and jump 
up and over; a fourth will, 
once and once only, turn his 
back. Any of the first three 
methods are efficient. The 
bark of a breaker is much worse 
than its bite, and two feet 
under the surface the water 
scarcely moves. Turn your 
back, however, and the wave 
will have no respect for you 
at all. It will try to break a 
rib with your board, and will 
turn you over two or three 
times, filling your nose and 
throat and rolling you on the 
bottom. Having satisfactorily 
disposed of you, it will then 
remove your board altogether 
and carry it half-way to the 
shore, leaving the following 
wave to turn you upside down 
again, because you are still 
rubbing the salt out of your 
eyes and do not see it coming. 
Just so. Personally I prefer 
the sit-down method. It is 
a relatively peaceful perform- 
ance and less likely to lead to 
a bouleversement than any other. 

My expedition proceeded 
according to plan and, before 
long, I found myself among 
the chest-deep group. Being 
rather small I was myself at 
neck-depth, but I could still 
retain ground control with two 
big toes clawing at the sand. 

I was very lucky. Hardly 
had I arrived when, right in 
front of me, I saw a hill rearing 
up into a terrifying precipice. 
I felt like a small kitten stand- 
ing under a falling wall, and 
for a panic-stricken instant pre- 
pared to dive. I recovered, 
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however, in time and turned 
and flung myself flat. I could 
feel myself being sucked back- 
wards and waited—and waited. 
Then the lift came and up and 
up we went, my legs and I. For 
that one glorious second I hung, 
high on the frothing crest—a 
kestrel poised, a tern hovering 
for the strike. I was, in fact, 
more excited and more fright- 
ened than I had been since the 
take-off of my one and only 
ski-jump twenty years before. 
But I was more successful. I 
was carried forward and down 
in a smother of shining foam 
and sent riding for the beach, 
head and shoulders clear. No 
doubt a bald head, pink with 
sunburn, looks very silly coming 
in On a@ wave—rather like a 
baby in a frilly bonnet. - That, 
however, has nothing to do 
with the emotions of its owner. 
I was singing, and feeling very 
grand and athletic. 

That first wave was a perfect 
one and indeed, as I look back, 
I think that, too, was the perfect 
bathe. Rarely at Labadi were 
the ideal conditions of no wind, 
a low spring tide, and a bright 
sun there simultaneously for 
our pleasure. As often as not, 
particularly in ‘ winter,’ the surf 
was so huge as to be exhaust- 
ingly unmanageable, or else, 
when the wind was strong, so 
messy and confused that bath- 
ing was an exasperating and 
futile flounder. As at golf, 
however, we always hoped that 
the next time would be better, 
and we had a lot of fun. 
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In due course I, too, acquired 
a hut at Labadi. It had been 
built away from all the others, 
at the very end of the line, 
where the coconut grove climbed 
on to a low, sandy cliff, bristling 
with prickly pear. 

For a few months it was very 
pleasant there, the surf was 
hidden below the cliff and we 
could lie in our chairs after 
lunch in the shifting zebra 
shadows of the palm-fronds, 
and look out, between two low 
thickets of cool, green cactus, 
over the as yet unbroken sea. 
The cactus was hung with little 
yellow lanterns instead of 
flowers, and very small, trans- 
parent land-crabs sat hull-down 
in their holes in wait for the 
unwary ant. 

We used to watch the Elder 
Dempster ships and the cocoa 
boats steaming along the coast, 
and think without envy of their 
destinations, whether they were 
bound eastward for the muddy 
mangrove swamps of the Niger’s 
creeks or west and north for the 
rain-dimmed Mersey. Why, we 
asked each other sleepily, did 
fools pay thousands to go to 
Nassau and Miami? 

And then the fishing season 
began. Immediately we dis- 
covered why ours was the last 
hut of the line and why its 
owner had so gladly sold it to 
us. The entire local industry 
was conducted on our front 
doorstep. 

Now at the village of Taku, 
which some of your readers 
will remember,' there is a large 
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fishing fleet which goes out to 
the deep-sea banks before the 
dawn and sails home pic- 
turesquely in the evening sun. 
The fishing, in fact, is tidy, 
remote, and nice to look at. 

Not so at Labadi. There 
they fish with long seine nets 
from the shore. Early in the 
morning the men and boys of 
Labadi roll up the nets, which 
have been drying on the foot- 
ball field, and carry them jointly 
on their heads (untidy centi- 
pedes with a dozen pairs of legs) 
down the road to the beaches. 
There the nets are piled in 
canoes and taken out through 
the surf and launched about 
half a mile from shore. 

The long net is buoyed with 
empty tins and drums, and to 
each end of it is fastened a long, 
strong rope. One end of the 
first rope is left on shore and 
the other is brought in by the 
canoe, when the net has been 
duly launched. Then two gangs 
of men and boys, sitting on the 
beach, begin to heave them in. 
As each rope is about a quarter 
of a mile long and heavy in 
itself, in addition to being 
immensely weighted with the 
net, this is a long and laborious 
process. It takes about two 
hours to bring the net to shore. 
All males, even the toddlers 
and the grandfathers, take a 
spell on the ropes. The only 
ones exempt are the crew of 
the canoe, who put out to sea 
again and paddle to and fro 
along the net ready to harry 
into it any shoal of fish which 
may come swimming by. The 
rope-heavers sit, one behind the 
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other, on the steep shore, pull- 
ing the rope up between their 
knees in a slow and steady 
rhythm. Oddly enough they 
do not sing, but they are pretty 
to watch because they bring 
their right arms over in a wide 
rhythmical swing to take a 
new hold after each backward 
heave. The ‘anchor’ man at 
the end seems usually to be 
an old, grey-bearded gentleman 
clad in a tattered pair of shorts 
and a hat of woven straw. It 
is conical like the Parsee’s, but, 
since it is old and dirty, it does 
not shine with ‘more than 
oriental splendour.” It is the 
backs of the rope-gang that 
shine, as the sweat begins to 
run and the sunlight catches 
the movement of muscle under 
black satin skin. 

Meanwhile the women and 
their daughters have arrived, 
brightly dressed and chattering, 
each with a large flat basket or 
an enamel basin on her head. 
They have come to buy the 
fish. 

The economics of the fishing 
industry are very complicated. 
The nets, which cost, I believe, 
over fifty pounds apiece, often 
belong to syndicates, the canoes 
belong to others, and all these 
people, as well as the fishermen, 
receive agreed proportions of 
the proceeds of every catch. 
All the fish are sold on the 
beach to the women for resale 
either fresh in the markets or, 
after they have smoked it, to 
traders, who take it away in 
lorries and sell it to the forest 
people. 

Long before the first net has 
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been pulled to shore, the beach 
is packed with people. The 
women chatter, the girls go 
dancing under the coconut trees, 
or do each other’s hair, or 
gossip and giggle as girls do 
all over the world; and the 
babies tumble about on the 
edge of the surf and sail boats 
made out of palm leaves, and 
yell. Everybody enjoys it all 
very much indeed. 

Meanwhile, as the net creeps 
closer, the two rope-gangs move 
gradually closer together. This 
is to narrow the crescent of the 
net and imprison its catch more 
safely. 

At last, when the sun is high, 
the buoys on the net can be 
seen rising on the crest of the 
rollers just before they break. 
The guardian canoe comes 
swooping in, stern-high, on a 
well-timed breaker, and its crew 
jump out and swim through 
the surf to pull the ends of 
the net together. The women 
stand up and gather by the 
sea’s edge, other people come 
to be in at the kill, and the 
hum of talk rises, harsh and 
excited, as the buoys come 
tumbling down the surf. A 
dozen men are in the water now, 
gathering in the net. There 
are about fifty yards of it to 
come ashore before, at last, 
the catch is seen. It is all 
collected in a solid mass in a 
deep bag in the centre of the 
net. Sometimes as much as 
half a ton of fish is there, 
a solid shimmering, wriggling 
mass. Then the women dance 
and shout and slap each other 
with excitement, and the sound 
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is shrill as the screaming of a 
flock of wind-tossed gulls. But, 
if the catch is poor, the shout- 
ing dies and the bag is brought 
ashore in a glum silence. The 
men growl, and mothers and 
elder sisters snap at the children 
and cuff them, and they begin 
to cry. 

No one, however, is immune 
from the mounting excitement 
of those moments of suspense 
when the net is coming through 
the surf. Every African from 
far and near comes running, 
and many Europeans too, men 
and girls in bathing kit, their 
light-brown backs standing out 
startlingly bright in the dark 
cluster at the water’s edge. As 
soon as the bag is ashore every- 
one crowds even closer than 
before to look at it and, if it 
is well filled, everyone is so 
happy that, in spite of the 
jostling, the heat and the 
pressure and the noise, it is 
fun all to lean over the net 
together and to poke about 
among the fish. We are all 
united by the same emotion, 
and language is no more a 
barrier than the colour of our 
skins. The African has a 
generous spirit and, because he 
is unrepressed in this part of 
the world, he has the admirable 
gift of being able to draw others 
into the excitement of his happi- 
ness, and to make us, too, 
forget for a moment our reserves 
and inhibitions. 

Then the selling and haggling 
and shrill competition of the 
hard-headed lady buyers begin, 
and we do well to go back and 
finish up our gins. 
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Now all of this sounds a 
cheerful, exciting and happy 
affair. It is indeed, and it is 
always nice to meet a com- 
munity which makes a game of 
its work and enjoys every 
minute of it, day in and day 
out. That, however, was the 
trouble—it was day in and 
day out. The first Sunday was 
exciting, the second was still 
amusing, and even on the third 
there was a certain lingering 
charm, but Sunday should, 
after all, be a day of peace and 
recuperation. The noise palled, 
then irritated. The beach began 
to smell of fish, and our cactus 
patch disgustingly of worse. 
Also the people appeared to 
have a right of way up our 
cleared slope and walked to 
and fro politely, but con- 
tinually, past our heads and 
feet as we tried to sleep off 
our lunch. 

“« After all,’ we said, “it is 
their beach,’”’ and none of us 
felt like being rude to anyone. 
So we decided to move out 
until the end of the fishing 
season and to come to our 
hut only on Tuesday evenings. 
Nobody fishes on Tuesdays 
along this coast, because a local 
fishing fleet was once caught by 
a tornado on a Tuesday, and 
none survived. 

We explored, and in due 
time found Taku, and there 
we built ourselves a summer 
residence of palm leaves, and 
found peace. 

This letter is, I am afraid, 
already very long, and I seem 
to have deviated from surf- 
riding to fishing, but, before 
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I stop, I would very much like 
to tell you a little about the 
surfing at Taku. Taku, you 
will remember, is a small cove 
between low, tumbled promon- 
tories, where small boys fish 
in pools and their elder brothers 
from foam-swept rocks with 
casting-nets. The cove itself 
is not more than a hundred 
yards across, and, during the 
rougher weather from May to 
October, the mass of water 
which pounds in across the 
rocks pours sideways into the 
cove, carves for itself a deep 
channel under the steeply slop- 
ing beach, and pours through 
this and out again, with deadly 
speed, under the rocks on the 
other side. At high tide during 
this season of the year it is 
dangerous to bathe. So many 
people, indeed, have had narrow 
escapes in the swift current that 
they have given Taku a bad 
name, and it is blissfully un- 
frequented. At low tide, how- 
ever it is often possible, even in 
July, to wade across the inter- 
vening channel on to the Dancing 
Floor. The channel is only a 
few yards wide, and at low 
tide only waist-deep, but where 
the sand has been scoured away, 
sharp rocks protrude and they 
are dangerous. It is one thing 
to pick your way between rocks 
clearly seen beneath calm 
water; it is quite another to 
stumble over them when they 
are hidden by water, thick with 
sand and foam, and you your- 
self are being battered by great 
waves. You may break your 
leg and you will almost cer- 
tainly be scratched and cut. 
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After a few yards, however, 
the Dancing Floor begins; you 
clamber up on to smooth sand, 
ankle-deep at lowest springs, 
which stretches out before you, 
safe and gently sloping, to where 
the surf is breaking a hundred 
yards beyond. The Floor is 
very narrow, there being only 
some thirty yards between the 
rocks on the one side and the 
outward surging current on the 
other, but within these limits, 
and particularly if you keep in 
line with one young, solitary 
palm tree on the shore, it is 
perfectly safe. 

It will, then, be clear that 
bathing at Taku needed accurate 
local knowledge, much caution 
and, on occasions, no little 
courage. Yet if one often 
could not bathe at all, and 
often did so with uneasiness 
and occasional moments of acute 
fright, the rewards were great. 

In the first place, for some 
unexplained reason, the water 
there was always cleaner and 
fresher than at Labadi. It 
nearly always had a tang. Also 
the surf nearly always broke 
just where the water was at 
shoulder-level, so that it was, 
much more often than at 
Labadi, possible to ride down 
the curl, which is the essence 
of good surfing. Last, but not 
least, all through the hot 
weather, all the little boys of 
Taku village, who are not fish- 
ing in the pools, used to spend 
all day surfing with us in the 
cove; for in the hot weather 
the current becomes more 
manageable and the bathing 
comparatively safe. 
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Living as they did some miles 
from Accra, the smaller children 
here were quite unspoiled. They 
were cheerful and clean and full 
of fun and had most charming 
manners. I remember once, 
when we were sitting out in 
the evening sun among the 
purple flowers that grew all 
round the hut, three very small 
girls came by, each with a 
gourd on her head. They were 
going to pick shell-fish from 
the rocks. When they had 
gone about twenty yards along 
the beach they stopped and 
had a low-voiced argument. 
We watched their sharp little 
gestures and wondered what it 
was about. Then they put 
their gourds down on the sand 
and turned and came back to 
us. Solemnly, quietly, they 
came and stood in a row at the 
bottom of the bank. Begging? 
No, they had forgotten to say 
good evening. They curtsied 
to us one after the other and 
turned to go. So delighted 
were we that we called them 
back and gave into each brace- 
leted little cup of hands a lump 
of sugar, and were rewarded 
with three of the sweetest smiles 
and three more neat little 
curtsies. 

The small boys were very 
skilful swimmers. Often they 
used to swim out, perhaps half 
a mile, to visit a fishing-boat. 
For surf-boards they used bits 
of driftwood, but we always 
lent them our own boards when 
we were not using them. They 
squabbled a little for their 
possession, but they never stole 
or damaged them, and always 
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brought them back to the hut 
afterwards and said thank you. 
The Taku people must have 
been very prolific. One day 
when a friend and I were stand- 
ing out beyond the breakers 
waiting for a big one to take 
us in, I counted seventy-five 
little black heads between us 
and the beach. It was no use 
trying to avoid them on the 
run in. Nor, indeed, was it 
necessary. AS you came in 
you saw face after grinning 
little face loom up and disappear 
straight beneath you; they just 
ducked and came up behind. 
Nor was it only the little 
boys who bathed. The girls 


used to splash on the edge. You 
could always tell the difference 
because the boys were naked, 
but the girls, according to the 
custom of the people, always 


wore a tiny wisp of scarlet 
about their loins. Sometimes 
the elder brothers and sisters 
bathed as well, and occasion- 
ally even the grown men were 
pleased to come down and show 
off before the children. But 
no one of any age ever bothered 
much about clothes. 

I was standing one day on 
the beach, where I had been 
thrown up like driftwood by 
a creaming wave, when I noticed 
something small, round and 
black rising over the great hills 
of water far out to the left, 
beyond the rocks. It was a 
man swimming. Suddenly one 
of the hills reared, curled and 
broke, and there he was, coming 
down the face of one of the 
biggest breakers I had ever 
seen. He had no board, and 
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all that I could see of him was 
one leg cocked up into the air, 
He was coming right in over 
the top of the rocks. Suddenly 
I saw, straight in his path, a 
great square black rock. The 
surf was breaking over it in 
silvery plumes of foam, twenty 
feet high at least. The breaker 
was almost on to it, and the 
man, smothered and buried in 
the heart of it, would never 
know what killed him. Futilely 
I shouted and began to run. 
Two small boys, buried up to 
the waist in warm sand, 
laughed. 

Then, a few yards short of 
the rock, I saw the man spring 
upward and backward, curved 
in a black are against the 
shining surf, like a salmon leap- 
ing up a waterfall. Swimming 
strongly, he dived under the 
following wave, and out to sea 
he went to do it all over again. 

But the most exciting mem- 
ory of all comes from a moonlit 
night. It began absurdly. We 
had taken our supper with us 
and made a little fire in the 
sand, and there, soon after dark, 
we sat, frying sausages. At 
about a quarter to eight some- 
one said, ‘‘ Where is_ the 
moon ? ” 

“Not up yet.” 

‘“* Nonsense, it’s full and gets 
up at six.” 

“Well, it hasn’t.”’ 

“* Poor old moon.” 

By eight we were becoming 
anxious, arguing fiercely about 
the date. 

Then, ‘* Look, up there! ”’ 

High out of a bank of haze 
in the east the moon was slowly 
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was peering. But what a moon! 
> air, There was only one corner of it 
over showing, and that was a livid 
denly red. 
th, a Some children, sitting in a 
The group under the palm trees, 
it in whispered excitedly, broke up 
venty and fled, padding into the dark- 
eaker ness. It was very quiet on the 
d the beach and the light was eerie. 
ied in We sat and wondered and said 
never nothing at all. 
utilely The red segment of the moon 
» Tun. grew, aS we watched, into a fig 
up to of orange, and then into a 
sand, larger one of pale, cold lemon. 
“ Tt’s an eclipse!” 
ort of We all felt extremely foolish. 
spring By ten o’clock the eclipse was 
curved over and it was a perfect night, 
st the still and warm and white. The 
n leap- §& Dancing Floor was almost bare 
imming § under the moon, a shining sheet 
ler the — of gently sliding silver, crissed 
to sea and crossed by the dark lines 
r again. & of little, dying waves. The 
y mem- & rocks were etched, and the wet 
moonlit seaweed hanging on them 
ly. We gleamed faintly as its ends 
with us § swung in the moving waters. 
in the We went out on to the 
er dark, § Dancing Floor and far out 
es. At — beyond, breasting the kindly 
it some- BH Waves in sputters of diamond 
is the & drops. It was, again, very eerie 
out there beyond the breakers. 
The water was grey and the sky 
and gets was grey, and there was no 
horizon in between. Gleams of 
phosphorescence played about 
our chins. Every now and then 
becoming & the grey would darken and we 
ly about § would go forward, my friend and 
I, eager to meet the rising wave, 
ere !”? but it was impossible to judge 
. of haze 
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distances, and time and again 
we found the wave close upon 
us and gently lifting us and 
passing on. 

They were all much closer 
than we thought, and we were 
too far out. After a while, how- 
ever, we timed one of them 
precisely, hung for an instant 
over the black gulf, slid down 
in the dark smother and came 
out of it, shaking the sparkles 
from our hair, headed clear 
for the dim shore and the grey 
line of the beacon palm. 

Then as we glided in, side by 
side, I looked to the east and 
cried aloud to my friend; for 
the great moon, riding high 
and brilliant in the soft sky, 
with Kalulu the Hare sit- 
ting in it upside down, was 
shining all down the length of 
our rustling wave. We were 
threaded, the two of us, on a 
long diamond necklace, spark- 
ling, intricate, dainty, and 
alive. Gently and smoothly we 
were drawn with it across the 
grey velvet water and laid 
quietly on the warm sand. 

We sat there together for a 
few moments, not speaking, and 
then went up to the fire. 
Neither of us suggested trying 
to repeat the experience we 
had shared; for it would have 
been the clearest folly to blur 
by repetition a memory so 
perfect and so unique. 


Yours ever, 


KENNETH BRADLEY. 


London, 1949. 









ANASTASIA BIG ROSE. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON. 


Bie Rose might be described 
as the Matriarch of the neigh- 
bourhood. Her size, her age 
(anything from eighty to a 
hundred according to the most 
trustworthy, or untrustworthy 
testimony) all marked her out 
for the position. Living with 
her were two dependants, her 
daughter, Anastasia Big Rose, 
and her granddaughter, Bessie 
Anastasia Big Rose. It will be 
noticeable that the matriarchy 
was emphasised in their sev- 
eral names. For though Big 
Rose occasionally reminded her 
acquaintances that she had 


been born a Doyle and had 
matried a Finnerty—long since 


defunct—surnames were com- 
paratively modern expedients 
for which she personally had 
no great respect. In_ truth, 
modernity and Big Rose were 
scarcely On bowing terms: she 
could neither read nor write, 
she had never been in a railway 
train or a bus, or a motor-car, 
and as for an aeroplane, she 
called it ‘flying in the face of 
God,”’ and believed it to be a 
concrete embodiment of man’s 
blasphemy. But if anyone 
imagined that such disabilities 
placed her at a disadvantage 
with those who are able to 
enjoy these much vaunted privi- 
leges, the merest acquaintance 
with her speedily undeceived 
him. For Big Rose possessed 
that rare and stupendous gift 
of heaven which can never be 


enslaved by earthly conditions, 
but, on the contrary, compels 
earthly conditions inexorably to 
its will. In fact, she was richly 
endowed with that complex and 
indescribable blend of human 
qualities which, for want of a 
better, is summed up in the 
word—character. 

Her daughter, on the other 
hand, was the complete anti- 
thesis of her mother, one of 
those contrasts which students 
of heredity find so endlessly 
interesting and baffling. Be- 
side her mother Anastasia 
looked like nothing so much 
as a frightened weasel (if a 
weasel is ever frightened) scutt- 
ling round a gigantic sow; for 
her bodily proportions were as 
meagre as her mother’s were 
ample. Temperamentally the 
contrast was equally sharp ; for 
her small intelligence, such as 
it was, was as completely under 
the domination of earthly con- 
ditions as her mother’s remained 
colossally above them. The 
cherished idol of Anastasia’s 
heart was, in fact, the modernity 
which her mother disdained. 
So great was her passion for it 
that it had even led her, once 
upon a time timidly and shiver- 
ingly, but decisively, to act in 
utter defiance of matriarchal 
wrath and disapproval and 
plunge into excited adventure 
on her own account. Briefly, 
this meant an interlude of 
domestic service in Dubii, 
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more or less disastrous, accord- 
ing to Big Rose, who had all 
through been “agen” it; and 
whatever Big Rose was “ agen ” 
could never prosper. So it was 
not surprising that when Anas- 
tasia, having met and married 
in Dublin, one, Coogan, the said 
Coogan should have  basely 
deserted his wife and child at 
an early stage in his matri- 
monial life and betaken himself 
to America, there to remain, 
presumably, permanently en 
gargon. Anyhow Anastasia had 
returned, plus Bessie Anastasia, 
to the matriarchal roof-tree, 
thereunder to abide henceforth 
a willing, or unwilling serf. 

Big Rose’s dwelling was “ on 
the bog,’’ set alone in that 
fragrant spaciousness ; a white- 
washed cabin which she herself, 
but nobody else, called a farm- 
house. It consisted of three 
rooms and a piggery; for Big 
Rose was a notable woman in 
the breeding and fattening of 
pigs, and seldom failed to rear 
at least one prize pig every year 
to be the cynosure of all eyes at 
Barnakilty Fair, to which the 
said animal was conveyed in 
Big Rose’s ass-cart by Big 
Rose herself. She seated herself 
majestically alone on the cross- 
plank: and with the pig en- 
guifed in straw and firmly tied 
into the bottom of the cart 
behind, this equipage with its 
cargo was drawn by one of the 
smallest donkeys ever harnessed 
to shafts. 

This incredible beast of 
burden had, for more years than 
most people liked to remember, 
drawn Big Rose along the roads 
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whithersoever she went; for, 
beyond the confines of her own 
“bit o’ land,’ Big Rose never 
went on foot. She was regal 
in her abstention from pedes- 
trian progress. Anastasia might 
trudge the roads, day in day 
out, with never even an 0occa- 
sional lift in the ass-cart—Big 
Rose, so she said, was far too 
careful of her donkey’s health 
and strength for anything of 
that sort— 

““Whe’then indeed, and 
would ye have my poor goad 
little ass kilt on its legs draggin’ 
big women along the hard 
roads? No faith!’ And when 
Big Rose said no faith, you 
could take it that the appeal 
was summarily dismissed. That 
she herself was the only inmate 
under her roof who merited that 
description must have escaped 
her notice, or, as it is alleged of 
the elephant, she was curiously 
unaware of her own bulk. Be 
that as it may, her donkey-cart 
continued to be, like a State 
coach, reserved for the exclusive 
use of the Sovereign, and like 
a State coach, moreover, it 
pursued its way along the high- 
road totally regardless of all 
other vehicles, great or small. 

The excitement, almost ap- 
proaching consternation, of 
her neighbours may therefore 
be imagined when one day 
the shattering news burst upon 
them that Big Rose was “ sick ” 
and unable to take her pig to 
the fair. The report was hardly 
believable. No one living 
seemed able to recollect her ever 
having been indisposed. Indeed 
she habitually expressed sur- 
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prise at the facility with which 
her fellow creatures fell ill, 
and candidly emphasised, with 
slightly contemptuous com- 
passion, that these disabilities 
were to be looked upon, as she 
looked upon the follies and sins 
of others, as evils for which 
the victims were themselves 
to blame. This attitude most 
undeniably enhanced the natural 
pleasure which shattering news, 
good or bad, awakens in most 
persons. Not that anyone wished 
il to Big Rose; but one 
and all experienced the very 
human feeling of subtle gratifi- 
caticn with which lesser mortals 
behold the spectacle of the 
Great-of-the-earth overtaken by 
common calamity. 

Meanwhile this visitation, so 
unlooked for and so exciting, 
rushed Anastasia into the epic 
opportunity of her life. 

That melodramatic soul of 
hers, which few would have 
suspected her of possessing, 
urged her to take advantage 
of this unexpected opportunity. 
All the pent-up passion for 
modernity, which had precipi- 
tated that disastrous interlude 
in “Dublin and the headlong 
plunge into matrimony, came 
to the surface again, and this 
time ambition whispered to her 
that, even if only temporarily, 
she was mistress of the situation 
and free to deal with it as she 
chose. 

Like all timid creatures 
suddenly conscious of release 
and power she, so to speak, 
threw the reins on the horses’ 
necks and let them run away 
with her. 
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Forthwith she called in the 
doctor, not that he should be the 
sole protagonist in the drama 
she projected, but so that once 
she had secured his attendance, 
she would make use of him to 
further her own aims. With 
what must have been consider. 
able adroitness, she got him to 
order a nurse. Left to himself 
it is probable that he would not 
have considered this modem 
medium of healing necessary; 
the illness scarcely seemed to 
call for it—at least in so far as 
it was possible to disentangle 
the conflicting descriptions of it 
that were circulating more or 
less wildly. The most likely of 
these pointed to a somewhat 
severe chill acting upon a rheu- 
matic constitution. But what- 
ever it was, it was more than 
enough to release Anastasia’s 
aspirations. To her certain 
knowledge the world of today 
refused to be ill without profes- 
sional nursing : so much so that 
for some years now a district 
nurse had been duly installed 
for the benefit of the neighbour- 
hood. Anastasia’s imagination 
lit up at the imminent prospect 
of having her mother tended 
in the most up-to-date manner. 
No sooner had she secured the 
co-operation, or at least the 
acquiescence of the doctor, than 
she set about the remainder of 
the business with breathless 
speed, haunted by the fear that 
her triumph might escape her; 
for she knew by experience, 02 
the very few occasions whel 
Big Rose underwent any 0 
those trifling ailments to which 
all flesh is heir, that she shook 
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them off with prompt and 
admirable decision. True, this 
time she was “ lyin’ ’’—the local 
equivalent of what the news- 
papers describe as ‘ confined to 
bed,” but, as Anastasia reflected, 
the Lord only knew how soon 
she might be able to “ rise out of 
it”? (the bed) and, not for the 
first time, frustrate all her plans. 

It was at this juncture that I 
became the recipient of Anas- 
tasia’s confidence. She came to 
see me, trembling with excite- 
ment and so pale that I could 
only infer the worst. She was 
also wearing her best clothes, 
which in our community, where 
they do not honour the Sabbath, 
usually signifies a calamity. In 
a voice husky from _ ill-sup- 
pressed agitation, uncontrollable 
pride, and acute diffidence, she 
unfolded to me the epic upon 
which she was embarked and 
implored my assistance. It was 
some time before I was able to 
discover precisely how I could 
help her; for, true Irish peasant 
that she was, she could not be 
direct in her demand, but 
worked round to it and up to it 
in a bewildering series of hints 
and innuendoes. At length, 
however, I disentangled the 
facts. Briefly stated, it all 
meant that Big Rose was 
urgently in need of the “ loan ”’ 
of a suitable nightgown in which 
fitly to receive that modern 
ministering angel, the Certifled 
Nurse. 

I entered fully into Anas- 
tasia’s anxious family pride, 
but felt extremely doubtful of 
being able to help her. Such 
lightdresses as I possessed were 
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not at all adapted to Big Rose. 
Even if I were to put two of 
them into one, if that were 
possible, I did not think that 
the garment would so much as 
go over her head. But when I 
tried—tactfully—to explain this 
to Anastasia, she seemed quite 
unimpressed and merely con- 
tinued murmuring over and over 
again: ‘If ye’ll lend her the 
loan of ’ere a one it’ll be all I'll 
ever ask ye.” 

When I pointed out that one 
would scarcely be sufficient, she 
conceded, after going through 
the indispensable etiquette of 
beating about the bush, that a 
second would be advisable. 

‘But sure an’ all,” she said, 
“tis for the look o’ the thing 
that I’m entreatin’ ye, with 
the like o’ that great grand one 
(the nurse) coming; and ’tis 
yerself’d be the last in the 
worrld for to see shame put on 
us in her eyes, by refusing me; 
now wouldn’t ye? ”’ 

In the face of this there was 
nothing for it but to ransack 
such stores as the house might 
provide. Expeditionary  re- 
searches of this sort not infre- 
quently reveal old and forgotten 
articles, and I actually did 
discover some discarded night- 
gowns of former days—days 
when such garments were less 
exiguous and considerably less 
diaphanous than the present 
mode dictates. They were 
indeed solid sheaths made 
of ‘ Horrocks’s Loogceloth,” a 
variety of stout white calico 
much esteemed in its day for 
its quality. They covered the 
wearer from neck to ankle, and 
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shoulder to wrist, their some- 
what grudging concession to 
purely decorative embellishment 
being some rather substantial 
Swiss embroidery stitched on at 
the wrists and the neck. 

At the sight of them Anas- 
tasia’s eyes dilated to such a 
degree that I thought they 
would burst out of her head 
altogether, and she looked as if 
she was going to drop, so over- 
come was she when I said— 

“Tf these would be any good 
to you, you are welcome to 
them.” 

I still believed privately that, 
voluminous though they might 
be in comparison with their 
present-day counterparts, they 
would, all the same, be too 
small for Big Rose; but I 
knew it would be useless to 
point that out to Anastasia. 
Holding them in her arms much 
as a fond mother might clasp 
her first baby to her bosom, she 
ejaculated fervently— 

“Is it goad enough they are ! 
Sure they’re the gorgisist, love- 
liest apparrels ever anyone 
seen!’? She raised her eyes 
to the ceiling in a sort of ecstasy 
and added fervently, ‘‘ and may 
they be before ye in Heaven 
and may the Lord Almighty 
Himself reward ye with His own 
hands in the holy heights ! ”’ 

This over-handsome acknow- 
ledgment was, as I might have 
guessed, the prelude to another 
request. And after the iuevit- 
able tender inquiries about the 
state of my health and happi- 
ness, mingled with asseverations 
of my value to the world in 
general and herself in particular, 
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she announced that she had 
cast me for a leading part in 
the drama she was staging. 
Passionately she appealed to me 
to accept the réle. She wished 
me to “inthrojuce”’ the nurse 
to her patient, implying that my 
presence on the scene would not 
only impress Big Rose in the 
nurse’s favour, but would also 
add the crowning touch of 
distinction to the proceedings: 
® delicate piece of flattery 
addressed with inimitable art- 
lessness. 

Yet beneath her eagerness 
and determination to have the 
nurse, I detected the vigilant 
suspicion with which, even still, 
Irish people of her sort view 
the profession of healing in all 
its branches. 

I was chosen “to frighten 
the heart out of her’ (the 
nurse) and thus preserve the 
patient from the effects of those 
dreadful sins of omission and 
commission in which nurses were 
known to indulge. 

“For all the worrld knows, 
sure, that the like o’ then 
ones can never be trusted for 
a minute, because it is experi 
encing (experimenting, I fancy, 
was the word) they do be, hali 
their time, and God know 
what they can do when they 
have ye at their mercy. Wasn't 
there poor Mary O'Reilly belov 
at Doran’s Gap near lost be 
life when one o’ them nurse 
started dragging her this way 
and that in the bed, just t 
amuse herself.’’ 

It struck me as a curioU 
form of amusement, but Ana 
tasia appeared to have no doubt 
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whatever about it. ‘“ And 
what’s more,”’ she added darkly, 
“she put a way on her, so she 
did.” As I had not then, and 
have not now the least idea 
what it means to “ put a way ”’ 
on anyone, I did not venture 
upon any comment; but as 
Anastasia had dropped her voice 
to a hissing whisper, closed 
her eyes, and shuddered as she 
uttered the words, I inferred 
that it must be something not 
only nefarious, but indelicate. 
One thing was clear, however, 
that I must consent, and 
accordingly I did so, only 
wondering how Big Rose would 
take my intrusion. When I 
hinted as much to Anastasia 
she assured me that her mother 
“knew all and was ready and 
willin’.”’ 

It was arranged that I was to 
receive the nurse and escort her 
to Big Rose’s cottage. In due 
course the nurse arrived, on a 
bicycle and with an attaché-case. 
She relinquished the bicycle, 
but retained the attaché-case, 
and together we walked across 
the bog to Big Rose’s habitation. 
On the way I tried to give her 
a slight sketch of her patient 
and the family. She appeared 
to be politely interested, but 
how much of it “ got to her” I 
could not decide. However, 
she seemed to be quite on the 
spot about her duties, and I 
could only leave it at that. 

As we approached the cottage 
we saw that the door stood 
open; Anastasia was nowhere 
visible, but Bessie Anastasia, 
who according to her grand- 
mother was “an unbiddable 
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young clip,’’ and who seemed, 
now that Big Rose was not 
on her track, to be pleas- 
antly at liberty, stood on the 
threshold grinning at us. As 
we entered I fancied that the 
nurse sniffed and that I heard 
a faint snuffle and caught the 
unmistakable aroma of Big 
Rose’s pig borne to us from 
some quarter not far off. The 
kitchen was empty, but Bessie 
motioned us to go through to 
her grandmother’s room. 

Big Rose’s bedroom was 
about ten foot square. It was 
lit, if such a word is applicable 
to the illumination, by a two- 
foot, small-paned window, and 
even that was further dis- 
counted by the additional 
obscuration caused by the 
massive double-bed which filled 
the room and cast Rembrandt- 
esque shadows over the scene. 
In the bed, lying high on an 
immense feather mattress and 
propped up by a thick bolster, 
lay Big Rose, her colossal pro- 
portions, wrapped in voluminous 
shawls, forming a kind of 
tumulus under the bed-clothes. 
The latter, probably supple- 
mented by some of Big Rose’s 
garments, were covered by a 
great patchwork quilt, in itself 
an immense affair made of many- 
coloured pieces of different 
fabrics, the work of Big Rose’s 
mother. This, with the bed, 
the glooming shadows, and Big 
Rose in the midst, formed a 
picture to which only the brush 
of a Teniers could do justice. 
As we entered, my eye was 
caught by yet another occupant 
of the room. This was no less 
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than Big Rose’s favourite hen, 
a plump, well-nourished bird 
with handsome red plumage, 
who squatted composedly on 
Big Rose’s knees and occupied 
her peculiar perch with an air 
of extreme complacency. I did 
not dare catch the nurse’s eye, 
but saw that, with the special 
aplomb which seems to be one 
of the results of technical train- 
ing, she was advancing with 
professional assurance nearer to 
the bedside. As she did so, Big 
Rose confronted her with a 
steady stare, stroking her hen’s 
feathers with an affectionate 
and, for her, almost tender 
touch. Before the nurse had 
time to utter one of the profes- 
sional and inevitable questions 
trembling on her lips, Big Rose 
addressed her caustically. 

“T’m pleased for to see ye,’ 
she began, still fixing the nurse 
with a stare which had all the 
chill glitter of steel on its 
surface; ‘’tis the goad bit of 
road ye’ve had to come for to get 
here, but the call of sickness is 
the call of God, and the Lord 
will reward ye accordin’, I’m 
very sure. Still and all’’—Big 
Rose here turned her gaze on 
Anastasia, who, almost fainting 
with agitated pride, self-import- 
ance, and embarrassment, shrank 
at the sound of her mother’s 
voice almost as if it had been 
a blow—“I wasn’t so bad 
but that I could have riz out 
of the bed meself ; but this one” 
—the emphasis was pitiless— 
“had it set for to get an ’orspital 
nurse no less—‘ ’orspital nurse,’ 
says she, with the grandeur of 
I dunno what, ay and didn’t 
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she make a quare fool of the 
doctor too.” Big Rose laughed 
thinly: ‘‘ Sure 1 let her have her 
way out, but if she thinks | 
don’t know that she warn’t just 
doin’ it all to make a great one 
of herself, faith ! *°—another little 
thin laugh cut the sentence in 
two—‘ if she thinks she can 
throw dust in my eyes she’s 
mistaken, so she is. Gerrils like 
me daughter,’’ continued Big 
Rose, addressing the company 
at large, while poor Anastasia’s 
greying hair fluttered wildly as 
if in agitated protest, ‘ think 
the worrld and all of themselves, 
and they’re all for showing 
off in empty grandeur and the 
like of that foolishness; and 
the dear knows, ’tis ignorant 
enough they are half their time. 
But I can tell them that better 
people than ever they were 
have lived and died and are up 
in Heaven now with all the 
holy saints and angels, and 
never wanted an ’orspital nurse 
to kill or cure them or send 
them there.” 

With Anastasia on one side 
of the bed and the nurse on the 
other, each in turn receiving 
the raking fire of Big Rose’s 
sarcasm, the situation seemed 
to me to cry aloud, if I may say 
so, at the risk of sounding 
profane, for the intervention of 
a higher power to resolve its 
component parts. I shot a 
desperate glance at the nurse; 
she was still standing silently 
and composedly, listening. 
Nevertheless, something about 
her attitude, though still pro- 
fessional, seemed to indicate 
that, with every desire to 
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humour the patient as far as 
possible, she was not prepared 
to go beyond a certain point, 
and that point was near at 
hand. But just at this moment, 
goaded to desperation perhaps 
by her mother’s taunts, or im- 
pelled by some dimly chivalrous 
impulse to stand by the nurse, 
whose presence after all was 
solely due to herself, Anastasia 
burst into impassioned speech. 

“ Whe’then and isn’t it the 
terrible unkind woman ye are 
this day to be faulting us like 
this, and the whole of us putting 
our eyes on sticks for to do you 
good. Look at the way ye have 
shame put on me with the talk 
yere after giving out to the 
nurse—I ask yer pardon, miss— 
and she killing herself to come 
to yer ould bit of a cabin on 
the bog, and every minute of 
her time worth a gold guinea! 
‘Tis heart-scalded anyone ‘ud 
be that has to do a hand’s turn 
for the like of you, and ’tis 
praying to God ye should be 
this day for Him to give a 
better nature, and it’s He alone 
could work such a miracle.” 
Anastasia’s voice, shrill with 
feeling and excitement, rose and 
fell in rhythmical cadence, almost 
lyrical: “And ’tis lucky ye’ll 
be if the Lord doesn’t smite ye 
from Heaven, and you to be 
flyin’ in His face, the way ye 
are, and what’s more. . .”’ but 
here Anastasia was overtaken 
by a violent sneeze, choked, 
gulped, and caught her breath. 
Dumbfoundered, even Big Rose 
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seemed unable to utter a word. 
It was as if the smallest fly on 
the wall had suddenly turned 
into a fierce monster hurling 
itself furiously and venomously 
in savage onslaught, and holding 
us in terrified silence unable to 
move or answer in our Own 
defence. 

“* And I tell ye this as well ”— 
a renewed rush of words broke 
from Anastasia—‘ and I don’t 
care who hears me, I’d say it 
before the whole worrld, so I 
would, s:< .” 

But whatever it was that 
Anastasia may have been going 
to proclaim to the world, Fate, 
as usual, stepped in to frustrate 
her; for, whether as a result 
of some movement on the part 
of the nurse or because Big 
Rose’s hand, now trembling 
very much, disturbed the lady 
and so precipitated the impend- 
ing event, with a loud and 
raucous squawk the hen spread 
her wings and flew from her 
perch, leaving behind her, for 
all to see, a new-laid egg with 
a brown shell lying in the 
centre of the unusual nest she 
had found for it. 

A stricken stupefaction fell 
upon the room. The brown 
egg in its nest seemed to focus 
all eyes. I cannot recall the 
precise moment at which I 
myself realised what the nest 
really was. But there, with 
the egg nestling among them, 
I saw, lying in a neat pile, the 
nightgowns which I had con- 
tributed. 
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In the early new-broom days 
of his despotic reign, Reza Shah 
Pehlevi made many changes 
in the conduct of his country’s 
affairs. Among changes for the 
country’s good the three r’s 
replaced a parrot-like memori- 
sation of the Koran as a basis 
of education—and if veneration 
of an upstart conqueror was 
substituted for devotion to an 
exacting priesthood, there was 
at least some freedom derived 
from having the object of 
veneration at a distance from 
the source of learning. 


Road-mending rather than 


road-making was enjoined on 


his Office of Works, and here 
improvements were more 
quickly and more _ readily 
discernible. Metalled surfaces 
made roads between the larger 
towns humdrum routes for 
motor transport, always pro- 
vided that drivers of long- 
wheel-base cars treated the 
oceasional hump-backed bridge 
with the respectful caution it 
demanded. It was an Ameri- 
can diplomat who limped a 
hundred weary miles to Shiraz 
with his fractured gearbox- 
casing plastered with chewing- 
gum, where, he said, it had been 
the point of balance while his 
car see-sawed up and down on 
a bridge that spanned a yard- 
wide stream. 

Reza Shah’s memorial is, of 
course, his railway. This tour 
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de force of engineering, which 
makes direct connection be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, is an outcome 
of the combined ingenuity and 
skill of several western nations, 
but the initial vision and total 
finance of the scheme were 
provided by His Imperial 
Majesty. The funds were 
raised from monopoly taxes 
on tea and sugar, and contrib- 
utors throughout the country 
complained bitterly that they 
were impoverished to provide 
a means of transport that ran 
its length through barren 
country remote from _ their 
centres of trade. The _ politi- 
cal element in Teheran spoke 
glibly of strategic value as a 
counter to this criticism, and 
it was ironic that, later, its 
strategic value to more power- 
ful countries resulted in the 
deposition of its conceiver. 
Among a host of minor 
changes was the renaming of 
many towns and villages. With 
seeming inconsequence and 
abandon, ancient Persian his- 
tory and the history of the 
country’s latest régime were 
indiscriminately used to pro- 
vide confusion for public 
letter - writers, who had to 
remember that Enzeli was 
now a royal Pehlevi and 
Mohammerah was newly 
Khorramshahr. ‘Who was 
Khorram ?” I heard them ask. 
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It was while these changes 
were being made that I had 
instructions to leave for Zabul, 
and, a8 puzzled as the letter- 
writers, I had to refer to a list 
of name-changes to discover 
that my destination was old 
Seistan, astride the Afghan 
frontier. There was no urgency 
attached to my arrival and I 
was free to journey at my 
leisure, to keep off beaten tracks, 
and to break new ground where 
that was possible. After much 
discussion with more experi- 
enced travellers it seemed that 
that was just not possible. 

Bray, the Consul in Teheran, 
was dogmatic. ‘‘ Only one way, 
my boy,” he said. ‘“ Motor 
down to Baghdad, get the 
Taurus Express to Basra, and 
a B.I. steamer to Karachi. 
Train to Quetta and Dozdab 
your 


—and you can wear 
slippers all the way. Get there 
in ten days and that’ll be 
quicker than hiking.” 

Miles of the Bank was not 


so sure. “It'll take a fort- 
night,” he thought. ‘ Seems 
to me it would be better to get 
a car and run up by the Caspian 
to Meshed and start your trek 
from there. If the rains hold 
off, the road shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult and you could do the 
journey in a week.” 

Neither paid attention to my 
protest that I had no desire 
for hurry or for high-roads, 
and it was old Mackenzie, an 
engineer of the Telegraph Com- 
pany, who suggested an alterna- 
tive. He had spent half a life- 
time caravanning under the 
humming wires that cross a 
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myriad miles of Persian wastes, 
and was a competent adviser. 

“Get a wheen horses and a 
guid man to drive them and ye 
can work along by Yezd and 
Kerman till ye come to Bam. 
Ye’ll be saying that’s a high- 
road till ye try it. After Bam 
there’s a wee bit track that 
follows my line to Dozdab— 
and from there the Meshed 
road will put ye doon a day’s 
journey from Seistan. It’ll be 
twal’ hundred miles as near as 
dam’it and ye can time it for 
yersel’.”’ 

Mackenzie’s route appealed to 
me; it followed the length of 
the Iranian plateau from north- 
west to south-east and would 
take me through the very heart 
of Persia. I told him I would 
follow his advice, but with 
reservations; for the maps I 
studied showed little - marked 
and unmarked tracts that 
begged for exploration. 

“Such as?’ queried Mac- 
kenzie. 

I mentioned Dasht-i-Kavir 
and Dasht-i-Lut, the latter a 
blank space of a hundred and 
twenty miles from west to east 
that lay between Kerman and 
Seistan province on all my 
maps; I was laughed at. 
When I saw them, I was told, 
I should be glad to follow the 
unromantic telegraph-line and 
be sure, at least, of finding 
brackish water. 

The first part of my journey 
needed little preparation. I 
arranged to travel chapar, 
riding in a two-horse carriage 
whose teams were changed at 
posting-houses some six hours’ 
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ride apart. The carriage looked 
imposing when I saw it first. 
A relic of Imperial Russia, it 
was an outsize brougham with 
outsize springs that promised 
comfort, but its appearance was 
deceptive. At one time it had 
been luxuriously upholstered ; 
now its seating was a straight- 
backed form, tacked with un- 
padded bits of carpet, and on 
our first day’s drive I found 
the springs so tightly bound 
with hempen rope that they 
might well not have existed. I 
tried adjustments that were use- 
less. Either the carriage tossed 
and swayed like a storm-borne 
leaf or remained a rigid box on 
wheels. At the second posting- 
house I tried to hire a hack; 
inevitably a pack-horse was 
the only mount available, so 
Gholam Ali, my servant, was 
transferred to the interior of 
the carriage while I stretched 
my legs at ease beside the 
driver. Gholam Ali was made 
of sterner stuff than I; when 
the initial awkwardness of his 
transposition had worn off he 
enjoyed his place of honour, 
and I caught glimpses of him 
bowing in a lordly manner 
and returning the salutes of 
passers-by. 

There were two uneventful 
days of jog-trotting through 
uninviting mud-built hamlets, 
before we topped a hill that 
gave a first glimpse of the 
wastes forming the _ great 
desert region of Iran and 
stretching a long eight hundred 
miles across the central plateau. 
Encircled by a& £=mountain 
barrier whose jagged fingers 
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reach ten thousand feet from 
the far-off sea, the depression 
makes a giant’s bowl; the base, 
two thousand feet below its 
rim, is slightly tilted towards 
the east, and here are gathered 
all the dregs from the giant’s 
dribbling mouthings. I looked 
across a still, salt sea shimmer- 
ing brassy-gold in a_ setting 
sun and then, in the failing 
light, turning ghostly, dead, 
and white—the Daryeh-Namak 
whose suffix is repeated in a 
thousand Persian place-names, 
“ Namak,” “ Kavir,’”’ ‘‘ Shoor” 
. . . how many words do the 
Persians have for “ salt”! 

We rested in Qum, a town 
of pale -faced, priest - ridden, 
unattractive people, whose sole 
claim to fame is the number 
of royal interments around the 
golden dome of the _ shrine 
to Fatemeh - el - Masumeh — the 
Immaculate Lady Fatemeh. 
A mullah, perhaps uneasy at 
the presence of an infidel in 
his sacred precincts, would have 
had me visit Saveh far beyond 
the town. From there, he said, 
the Wise Men from the East, 
the Magi, set out to worship the 
new-born Christ at Bethlehem. 
It was fatigue and not irrever- 
ence that took me to my room 
in a ramshackle caravanserai, 
where tiny hard-boiled eggs 
had little chance to over- 
come the distaste of sparsely 
scattered tea-leaves in a bowl 
of brackish water. 

Qum is too near the capital 
to have an atmosphere of its 
own. I had the impression of 
a boorish country bumpkin try- 
ing to copy an envied city 
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kinsman and producing only 
shoddy, cheap pretentiousness. 
Perhaps I was prejudiced by 
my suspicion that the shining, 
golden dome of Fatemeh’s 
shrine was not all it seemed 
to be. My driver shared my 
prejudice and, indeed, extended 
it some sixty miles. The road 
to Kashan, he said, was just 
that distance, and, like Qum, 
was flat and dull and bitter to 
the taste, and he suggested 
that we take it like unpalatable 
medicine in one dose. I agreed, 
and, changing horses at the 
half-way stage, we ploughed 
our way through clouds of saline 
dust, our eyes smarting from 
the glare of the dead white sea 
that lost its unearthly beauty 
in the harshness of a too-bright 
sun. 

Towards late evening the 
monotony of our journey was 
broken by = slightly rising 
ground, and the loose, powdery 
sand gave way to firmer footing. 
In the dusk of our arrival we 
were welcomed by Kashan. 
The town is far from being 
beautiful and it shelters hordes 
of fighting scorpions—but it 
lies beyond the Daryeh-Namak 
and has old, cool, cobbled 
streets, and sweet water. In 
the Caravanserai Nau a shallow 
stream of sparkling water runs 
through the centre of the court- 
yard, fillmg and spilling from 
a copper tank sunk below its 
course. I bathed and revelled 
in its coolness, and the pleasure 
that the patrons of the caravan- 
srai took in my enjoyment 
prevented any feeling of embar- 
tassment I might have suffered. 
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Gholam Ali was busied with 
preparations for our evening 
meal when a clatter of hooves 
echoed in the courtyard and a 
rider, leading a second horse, 
brought a note from the Gover- 
nor of Kashan. He had heard 
of my arrival and would be 
glad to come in person to bid 
me welcome; or could I waive 
formality and be his guest at 
dinner. The led horse was 
indication enough of his prefer- 
ence, which I shared, so I 
magnanimously made Gholam 
Ali free of his preparations, 
climbed into a bucket-saddle 
peaked fore and aft like the 
flukes of a mammoth anchor, 
and followed my guide through 
wide, lantern-lit bazaars where 
workers in brass and copper 
still plied their noisy trade. 

Shamshir-ed-Dowleh was a 
Persian of the old _ school. 
Short, bearded, and very formal, 
he wore a black frock-coat 
pleated at the back from waist 
to hem, and a flat round hat 
of astrakhan—a dress that 
emphasised his portliness. His 
reception-room was carpeted 
with fine rugs of local make 
whose softly blended, beautiful 
colouring protested at the 
harshness of modern straight- 
backed chairs upholstered in a 
red, incongruous plush. There 
were twelve of these chairs 
arranged round a circular 
table in the centre of the room 
where three guests were already 
seated; two were minor 
officials; the third was the 
rais-i-tojjar, the chief merchant 
of the town. We stood and 
bowed to one another and 
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muttered compliments. We sat 
and bowed again repeatedly, 
and when my stock phrases 
were exhausted I made un- 
intelligible mutterings which 
were equally well received. On 
the table trays of salted nuts 
alternated with trays of sugared 
sweets, and a hovering attend- 
ant made great play with a 
decanter of thin, sharp wine. 
Politenesses took the place of 
conversation, and when pilau 
was served with mutton-stew, 
knives and forks were laid 
beside our plates. Like the 
others, I struggled with these 
most unsuitable implements 
until, hunger overcoming 
scruples, I put my fork aside 
and used my fingers. Tension 
was eased; with one accord 
we ate in comfort, and the 
relaxation extended to our 
which was, of 


conversation, 
course, concerned entirely with 


the Shah’s advanced ideas. 
When our discussion ended, the 
rais-i-tojjar had general ap- 
proval for his opinion that 
His Imperial Majesty was 
defeating his own ends. The 
higher education of children, 
he thought, would only make 
them shrewd enough to outwit 
the King’s collectors and thus 
stultify his plans for railway 
building. As for the emancipa- 
tion of women, only the houris 
and the shameless would have 
any desire to cast their veils 
aside—and even they would 
hesitate before discarding such 
admirable cover for their clan- 
destine adventures. 

When I asked permission to 
leave, Shamshir-ed-Dowleh ac- 
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companied me to the outer 
gate. The gesture was not 
entirely one of courtesy; for, 
on the way, he spoke at length 
of the misfortunes of a recently 
impoverished Kashani official 
who had the chance of prefer- 
ment in Yezd but lacked the 
funds to make the journey. I 
could not avoid the obvious 
response without appearing 
mean and ungrateful and, 
dubiously, I offered a seat in 
my carriage. The offer was 
quickly accepted, and I was 
assured that my fellow-traveller 
would join me before dawn the 
following morning. 

I overslept, and the sun was 
well above the horizon before 
my bedding and our kitchen 
gear were again stowed in the 
well of the carriage. The driver, 
anxious to be off, had me almost 
persuaded to make a start, when 
the Governor’s belated friend 
appeared. If he were impover- 
ished he must have had a 
secret source of sustenance ; for 
his girth was enormous and his 
baggage corresponded with the 
air of importance he exuded. 
We were friendly and compli- 
mentary, until he understood 
that Gholam Ali would share 
his seat and that I would ride 
again beside the driver. He 
demurred, protesting that the 
sun would strike me, that I 
should become ill, that my 
position was unseemly, and that 
he would much rather walk 
than be the cause of so much 
inconvenience to myself. While 
he protested, however, he was 
settling comfortably in a corner, 
weighing down our carriage to 
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an extent that called for re- 
adjustment of the load to pre- 
serve a reasonable balance. 

We decided to make Ardistan 
our halting-place that night, a 
drive of ninety miles. The 
going was rough, and, with a 
following wind, we travelled in 
a cloud of blowing sand that 
swirled into the windowless 
carriage. On the way the driver 
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confided that our passenger was 
Nasim-ul-Mulk, a relation of 
the Governor of Kashan and a 
director of the Monopoly Tax 
Department in Yezd. He 
travelled regularly between 
Yezd and Kashan and boasted 
that he never yet had paid a 
rial for transport from his 
adequate allowances. There 
was @ pensive look on the 
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driver’s face as he explained, 
and at our last posting-stage, 
while horses were being 
changed, he put his thoughts 
to action. Nasim-ul-Mulk was 
told that our fresh horses had 
already been used that day ; 
they were tired and would be 
unable to pull our overloaded 
carriage; some luggage would 
have to be left behind. There 
was a great deal of argument 
before the smiling driver 
returned to his seat, buttoning 
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the flap of an outside pocket ; 
as we went on with the load 
intact I gathered that the 
Nasim’s boast was now an 
empty one. 

After a night’s rest in Ardi- 
stan, there were two more days 
of plodding along sandy tracks 
as dull and unexciting as the 
occasional mud- brick villages 
we passed, before the driver 
pointed to a mole-hill on the 
horizon and said, ‘‘ Yezd.” I 
watched the mound expand, but 
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we were almost in the town 
before separate buildings could 
be distinguished. At one time 
a high mud-wall encircled 
Yezd; its tumble-down re- 
mains now resembled a series 
of khaki-coloured  cricket- 
screens surrounding a mammoth 
pitch, and beyond them a 
thousand smokeless chimneys 
gave the impression of a town 
of silent factories. 

Murray of the Telegraph 
Department, who was also 
British Consul, was my host in 
Yezd, and it was in his garden 
that I saw the ingenious conduit 
system of the town. Water 
from the distant hills, some 
fifteen miles away, followed a 
natural surface course until, 
half-way to the town where 
its scanty summer flow would 
have been dissipated in the 


flat, sandy terrain, it was di- 
verted to underground tunnels 
so carefully engineered tbat 


Murray’s supply was only 
fifteen feet below ground level. 
At intervals of fifty yards the 
line of these kanats was marked 
by surface air-shafts giving 
access for the squads of men 
who kept the channels clear; 
in the Telegraph garden broad 
shallow steps led down to the 
hidden stream, and at their 
base an artificial cavern made 
a most efficient cold-chamber 
for household food supplies. 
The ‘smokeless chimneys ” 
were more poetically imagined 
by the Yezdis as unending 
minarets, and, with a little 
justice, their home became a 
“land of constant prayer.’”’ In 
fact, these shafts were most 
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utilitarian. Square - built and 
reaching twenty feet above the 
house-tops, their highest points 
were pierced to catch the slight- 
est breeze and carry it to the 
stifling heat below. 

The Yezdis are a happy, 
prosperous lot. Silk of the 
finest quality, opium, and cotton 
bring a constant flow of income 
to the town, and peaches and 
pomegranates, nectarines and 
nuts, are everyday confections 
for the poorest. Zoroastrians 
have their centre and their 
stronghold here. A _ friendly 
priest was pleased to let me 
see his temple, where the 
only furnishing was a simple 
carved-wood altar which held 
the sacred flame burning in a 
boat-shaped lamp that might 
have come from ancient Egypt. 
This flame must never die—or, 
if it does, must only be re- 
kindled from the sun or from 
such another lamp. I accepted 
this assurance from the priest and 
pretended not to see a match-box 
on a shelf above the altar. 

Gholam Ali was considerate ; 
for he chose our few days’ halt 
in Yezd to be ill. I was called 
in the middle of the night to 
see my servant, who, I was 
assured, was on the point of 
death. He was writhing and 
crying and sweating on the 
floor of his room from the 
stabbings of a most prodigious 
stomach - ache. I ascertained 
that his evening meal had con- 
sisted of rice cooked in oil and 
served with lumps of trans- 
parent, greasy mutton-fat, and 
had some confidence in diag- 
nosing colic. My diagnosis and 
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my suggested simple remedy 
were scorned ; only a hakim of 
repute could cure this sickness. 
For Gholam Ali’s peace of mind 
and for my own curiosity, 
Murray’s cook, the author of 
the trouble, was mounted on a 
trotting, Bahrein donkey and 
sent to fetch Yezd’s most 
renowned physician. 

The need for haste must have 
been very well conveyed; for 
within half an hour the denkey 
had returned, making light of 
its double load of cook and 
doctor. He was an elderly 
doctor, dressed in a heavy, 
flowing aba, a cloak which only 
half concealed the somewhat 
dingy, cotton clothing under- 
neath, He examined the 
patient and the hot cloths I 
had placed on his stomach ; 
he felt his pulse, first the right 
hand, then the left; he lifted 
up his eyelids and gazed deep 
iato his eyes, and then, from the 
carpet-bag that beld his stock- 
in-trade, produced an instru- 
ment like an ear-trumpet which 
he placed on Gholam Ali’s navel 
ard listened most attentively. 
“This is a hot disease and 
must be cured with cold ’’—so 
the soothing of my hot cloths 
was discarded and cold comfort 
took its place. 

Then, sitting back on his heels 
with an air of owlish wisdom, 
he laid out several bottles of 
vari-coloured liquids and with 
hesitating diffidence made his 
choice. Next a fearsome-look- 
ing syringe appeared, and I 
became interested. I had hoped 
for healing draughts from verses 
from the Koran steeped in bowls 
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of blessed water, but this hakim 
was a@ man of science. Now 
that he had gained his watchers’ 
undivided attention the hakim, 
with an air of resolution, gave 
his decision. 

““T shall make an anjakseyon 
and tomorrow, inshallah, he will 
be well.” 

Folding back his aba he dis- 
closed a series of needles 
threaded, as a tailor’s fitter 
carries pins, through the lining 
of his cloak, and, choosing 
the most formidable, he blew 
through it to remove the dust 
or threads that might impede 
his magic fluid; then he wiped 
the needle’s point on his grubby, 
hairy calf. 

This was too much for me. 
I could cope with simple 
stomach pains, but blood- 
poisoning would have been quite 
a different affair, so as he fitted 
needle to syringe I disclosed 
my conscientious objection to 
injections. It took a deal 
of explanation to soothe the 
doctor’s injured feelings, but 
on his departure I found 
Gholam Ali as much relieved as 
I, and he willingly accepted my 
cold cure of Epsom Salts. 

From Yezd to Kerman there 
are no posting stages, and I had 
to choose between a donkey and 
a camel caravan for the next 
stage of the journey. The 
Bahrein donkeys I had seen 
appealed to me; standing to a 
height of twelve to thirteen 
hands they were lusty, fast- 
moving animals and very com- 
fortable to ride. A string of 
eight became our transport, and 
with Ardeshir, a Parsee charva- 
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dar, in charge we started off. 
My saddle was a thickly padded 
cushion covered with a tasselled 
rug of silk, and when I had 
learned to ride by balance I 
quite enjoyed the going. 

Ardeshir’s plan of route was 
simple. To Kerman was eighty 
farsakhs and we should cover 
ten each day. There would be 
caravanserai or hamlet as stop- 
ping-places, but if accommoda- 
tion was difficult we carried 
food and water, and the nights 
were not yet cold. It meant a 
daily ride of thirty miles along 
the inner foothills of the south- 
ern Zagros ranges. 

The countryside was desolate 
and barren, and such shelter as 
we found lay by the water- 
holes and sluggish streams that 
marked the course of ancient 
caravan tracks. At Rafsinjan 
there was some cultivation ; 
pistachio- nuts and opium 
brought goods from the out- 
side world, while wheat, barley, 
and nettle-shoots kept hunger 
not too far away. 

It was in the neighbourhood 
of Rafsinjan that I first noticed 
the dried-mud obelisks. About 
a half-mile from the village a 
six-foot, four-sided pillar, taper- 
ing slightly towards its top, 
attracted my attention, and I 
was still trying to puzzle out 
its purpose when, a mile farther 
on, I saw another. I pulled up 
my donkey and investigated. 
In size and shape this pillar 
was identical with the first, 
but on one side, before the 
mud had set, someone had 
crudely lettered an injunction— 
‘¢ Robbers, be warned !” 


Ardeshir enlightened me. 
Until recently robbery with 
violence had been common on 
this route, and the bastinado 
and imprisonment for offenders 
had been singularly ineffective, 
The Governor of the province had 
therefore pronounced a summary 
death-penalty for all highway- 
men, and since ammunition and 
trees were equally scarce, the 
road-guards had reverted to an 
ancient form of execution. 

The obelisk was constructed 
as @ hollow shell with moist- 
ened clay from the ground on 
which it stood, and, before the 
foot-thick walls had dried, a 
wooden bar was embedded 
across the open top; _ the 
brigand unfortunate enough 
to be caught was then inserted 
in the shell and suspended by 
his ankles to the cross-bar, while 
liquid clay was added to make 
his solid tomb a warning to his 
brethren. They must have been 
a callous or an wunobservant 
lot, for the repetition of these 
horrors became monotonous on 
the way. 

Bare, rocky, tawny hills that 
stored the daytime sun for 
breathless nights were the un- 
welcome landmarks of Kerman. 
This old Carmania has now 
nothing of its ancient splen- 
dour; perhaps the business of 
being conquered so often has 
caused the present apathy of 
its townsfolk. Arab and Afghan 
have each had their day, but 
it was a comparatively recent 
Qajar King, Agha Mohammad 
Khan, who added an Old Testa- 
ment air to his conquest. In 
revenge for their defiance 
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Mohammad Khan ordered his 
troops to put out the eyes of 
all males residing in the town. 
There was nothing ancient 
about the Consulate where I 
stayed, and I was glad to bathe 
and have a day of lazing. 
There were cocktails, bridge and 
tennis, missionaries and gossip, 
and a long, lean Englishman 
who brought his own food to a 
dinner-party. He was a vege- 
tarian and he liked his nuts 
ground and cooked in oil and 
shaped exactly like a cutlet. 
The Governor-General was 
boorish and ill-favoured, and 
his horde of minor officers, if 
slightly better mannered, were 
stand-offish and official. The 


mercantile Kermanis were, how- 
ever, friendly people, and a 
bearded, skirted factory-owner 
took me to see his carpets being 


made. His workshops were 
dark, dreary cellars, brightened 
only by the glowing colours of 
the carpets on the looms. With- 
out a guiding pattern his 
workers of all ages wrought 
from memory, and I marvelled 
that in these gloomy dens their 
expert fingers could produce 
such light and cheerful gems. 
The factory- owner, Mirza 
Reza, invited me to a party at 
his house where I met his 
brother - craftsmen, dealers in 
copper and merchants who 
talked and smelled of opium. 
We sat cross-legged on the 
luxurious carpet which covered 
Mirza Reza’s guest-room dis- 
cussing rugs that hung on the 
walls like paintings in a salon. 
In front of each guest a silver 
tray was placed loaded with 
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grapes, almonds, and sugared 
sweets ; these were flanked by 
a carafe of arak and a small 
decanter of wine. Arak is the 
Persian word for sweat, and 
this sweat of the grape was a 
potent spirit. Tongues wagged 
freely, and it was an uncritical 
audience that gave an easy 
appreciation to the entertainers, 
@ conjurer, a boneless tumbler, 
and a youthful pair of dancing- 
girls who succeeded one another. 

Supper was served where we 
sat. Trays of vine - leaves 
stuffed with meat, kabobs of 
mutton, and fattened quail were 
hors d’ceuvres for the mounds 
of rice that looked like biers for 
the barreh-sheer, the pathetically 
human-looking suckling lambs 
that lay entire across them. 
This supper was a serious 
business, and at least an hour 
had passed before the trays 
were cleared and kalyans were 
brought. The gurgle of these 
water-pipes and the aromatic 
smell of powdery-dry Persian 
tobacco had a comforting effect 
which quietened, if it did not 
still, the conversation. I had 
been talking to my neighbour 
about the warnings I had been 
given against attempting a 
direct crossing of the Dasht-i- 
Lut, and in the after-dinner 
hush our overheard remarks 
became a subject for general 
debate. Feeling was evenly 
divided, and those who said it 
had been done could not, when 
challenged, say by whom or 
when: it was a swarthy opium- 
dealer who closed the argument. 

“Tf,” he said, “‘ thé journey 
can be done it must be done by 
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camel, and there is Ali Nur 
Mohammad who will do any- 
thing for money. Let’s send 
for him.” 

Half an hour later Ali Nur 
Mohammad appeared. He was 
a short, wiry, middle - aged 
fellow, dressed in loose, blue 
cotton trousers, with his shirt 
tucked in behind and hanging 
loose in front, and with a 
ridiculously small skull - cap 
perched on the crown of his 
head. As he entered the room 
he bowed, and with his middle 
finger touched forehead and 
breast in an almost continuous 
motion of salute. Some food 
was brought, and Nur Moham- 
mad ate while the project was 
explained. 

He did not like it. He had 
skirted the southernmost part 
of the Dasht and that was 
bad enough. There was no 
water and the risk of losing 
camels was much too great. 
I suggested two spare camels 
as water-carriers and surprised 
a quick, appraising look in Nur 
Mohammad’s eyes. 

“Don’t let him think you’re 
ready to pay too much,” 
whispered my neighbour. 

At that I left persuasion to 
my friends, who vied with one 
another in capping tales of old- 
time charvadars and caravans 
that followed the flight of the 
crow with water at journey’s 
end. Eventually it was as much 
defence of his reputation as 
desire for gain that made Nur 
Mohammad agree to try the 
direct crossing, although even 
crows, he said, would not be 
found on Namakzar. 


He came to the Consulate 
next morning to discuss arrange- 
ments, and began by saying he 
would need ten days to make 
his preparations. I cut the 
time by half and his proposed 
charge by a quarter without 
much difficulty, and, at a fee 
of about four shillings a day 
for each camel, we agreed to 
start at sunrise on the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Gwyn, the Consul, insisted 
that I should have a pair of 
kajavehs made. These were 
wooden frames with solid 
bottoms; the roofs and sides 
were covered with felt, and when 
completed they looked like out- 
sized dog-kennels and had the 
same degree of comfort. Slung 
on either side of a camel, and 
thus balanced, they were to 
provide shelter from the sun 
and easy riding for Gholam Ali 
and myself. New skins were 
bought to carry our supply of 
water, and with fodder, stores, 
and baggage we started with 
a caravan of six loaded camels. 
A seventh, with a bewildered 
air, travelled light in case of 
casualties. 

From Kerman we rode 
slightly north of east through 
rising hilly country where even 
the few stunted trees were being 
cut to make firewood and char- 
coal for the town, and water 
from the occasional streams we 
met had a flat and sulphurous 
taste. Our pace was slow, not 
more than five miles in two 
hours, and a daily trek of 
twenty-five miles was counted 
excellent going. The kajavehs 
were, of course, impossible. 
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For an hour I balanced Gholam 
Ali, but the combined motions 
of swaying and pitching threat- 
ened ultimate disaster, so with 
joint relief we walked, or rode 
occasionally on the spare. 

It took two days to reach 
Shandad, where I presented the 
kajavehs to a hoary village head- 
man. I could not imagine what 
he would do with them, but 
perhaps they would make better 
sleeping quarters than the 


filthy hovels that I saw. In. 


the collection of crumbling mud- 
built shacks there was an air 
of utter destitution, and the 
apathy of the few inhabitants 
was disturbed, not by our 
arrival, but by the thought of 
the food we might spare. From 
our camp, well clear of the 
houses, I handed out quinine to 
malaria - ridden skeletons and 


bandaged the arm of a youth 
who had fought a dog for scraps. 
After supper my reading was 
disturbed by an ancient hag, 
below whose skinny, leathery, 
drooping breasts a wrap of 
tattered sacking reached her 


knees. She dragged a naked 
child with her, perhaps a ten- 
year old, and begged my help. 

“ Aie hakim, my boy is blind. 
I'll give myself and all I have 
if you will give him back his 
sight.” 

It was in vain I told her 
I was not a doctor, but, 
eventually, to be rid of her 
importuning, I agreed to look 
at the child’s eyes. They 
were inflamed and swollen, and 
an accumulation of purulent 
matter had dried and sealed 
the lids. 
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‘How long has he been like 
this? ’’ I asked. 

“A long time,’ the mother 
answered. 

“How long has he been 
blind ? ” 

‘What can I say? He said 
nothing. He did not tell me.” 

The emaciated, expressionless 
face of the boy gave no indica- 
tion that he heard or under- 
stood our conversation, but 
when I told Gholam Ali to 
bring a bowl of warm water 
the child edged closer to his 
mother. The gaping villagers 
standing around murmured 
when I pulled a twist of cotton- 
wool from the quinine bottle 
I had just emptied, and there 
were startled exclamations as 
the water that was brought 
turned purple when I added 
some permanganate of potash. 
The sticky mess I tackled was 
stubborn, but when I had it clear 
the boy could, of course, see. 

I could not guess the cause of 
the infection, but I packed a 
match-box full of crystals and 
told the mother, who had 
watched attentively, that she 
must bathe the eyes each day 
as I had done. 

“What can I use for a 
bowl? ”’ she asked. 

I was glad to part with the 
bowl I had used, and then she 
begged again for cotton-wool. 

“Use any piece of cloth,” I 
said, “‘ but be sure that it is 
clean.” 

“A piece of cloth! ”—and 
she looked forlornly at her filthy 
wrap of sacking. 

As Gholam Ali found my 
oldest handkerchiefs I sensed 
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that the demonstration had 
restored a little of the dignity 
he felt he lost when I usurped 
his hakim’s place in Yezd. 

From Shandad we left the 
hilly country, and for the next 
two days we covered broken, 
sandy ground, cut occasionally 
by dried-up beds of streams 
that drained from the hills in 
rainy weather. At Zamanabad 
there had been habitants, but 
the place was deserted when 
we arrived. There were shallow 
wells that still held drinkable 
water, 80 we emptied and 
swilled the water-skins, whose 
newness added a leather flavour 
to the brackish water we had 
used. Nur Mohammad was 
certain that the well-water had 
a sweeter taste. I was not 
concerned ; for I did not drink 
while we were travelling and 
in camp I had my water 
boiled and served as strong, 
black tea. 

Nur Mohammad insinuated 
that from here we might keep 
heading south for two more 
days and make a narrower 
crossing of the Lut, but I held 
him to our bargain. I made 
play with a prismatic compass 
to give him confidence, but 
since in the flatness that lay 
before us there was nothing on 
which to take a bearing, my 
choice of route was simple. In 
the mornings we walked straight 
into the sun; at noon we rested 
for an hour, and till evening our 
shadows lay before us and I 
walked into the middle of my 
shoulders. At first the ground 
was firm, and as we headed 
across the table-top I had 


thoughts of perfect landing- 
grounds for aircraft or of tracks 
to tempt the record-breaking 
motorist ; but, a day out from 
Zamanabad, the firmer ground 
gave way to a brittle crust 
that sparkled as if dusted 
with icing-sugar. The camels 
floundered and reduced their 
pace, and I made various 
changes of footwear until I 
found that tennis-shoes did not 
so readily break the surface. 

On the second day of our 
crossing, a shimmering, glitter- 
ing glare, reflected from the 
earth, danced and waved like 
a fantastic mirage and barred 
all vision to the north. I left 
the caravan and braved the 
nauseating sulphurous stench to 
see the lifeless Namak Zar, the 
cess-pit of all the plateau’s 
saline drainings. As I ap- 
proached, the quivering of the 
earth should have warned me, 
but it was not until I was 
within a half-mile of my objec- 
tive that the surface broke and 
I sank knee-deep in a clinging 
dryness that was more dust 
than sand. I lay down and 
rolled back on my tracks until, 
gingerly, I rose again and satis- 
fied my curiosity from a safer 
point of view. I was not 
quite certain if my subsequent 
discomfort came from _ the 
powdery dust that seeped 
through all my clothes or from 
the inescapable odour that it 
carried. 

Another day of  easting 
brought us to the only change 
in levels we had met. Like the 
crease of the iron on a newly 
spread bed-sheet, a fold on the 
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ground ran straight from north 
to south and the land on the 
eastern side lay perhaps a foot 
above the west. Nur Moham- 
mad saw the shadows and we 
changed our course a little to 
the north, to find that what 
had been in the distant past 
an outbreak of sandstone cliff, 
was now a thousand carvings, 
blown and sand-blasted into 
shapes grotesque and beautiful. 
There were crouching frogs and 
birds with outstretched wings ; 
there were gargoyle faces and 
profiles in classic lines all pro- 
tected by a ring of huge-limbed 
sleeping guards.... Epstein 
must have visited the Lut. We 
rested for an hour, grateful for 
the unexpected shade; and 
Gholam Ali assured me _ that 
the surrounding shapes were 


ancient, evil spirits condemned 


to everlasting torment in this 
earthly link with hell. 

That evening, when we 
camped, there was _ broken, 
rising ground ahead, and on 
our next day’s travel we left 
the crackling crust of salt for 
sweeter, sandy soil. It was a 
long day’s march to the range 
of hills that lay ahead, and 
when we saw signs of cultiva- 
tion we carried on till after 
dark to sleep at Nakhilu. A 
stream came down from the 
Kaol Band; there were half a 
dozen houses—and at least we 
were not lost. The slant-eyed, 
youngish man in charge was 
hospitable and eased my salt- 
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‘cracked, sunburned face with 


a paste of wild bees’ honeycomb 
pounded and boiled in thin, 
blue milk. He had nothing 
much to do, and for his own 
amusement climbed with us for 
the next three days to the top 
of Palang Kuh. The leopard 
that gave its name to this 
range was still, he said, a 
menace to grazing flocks, but 
the only signs of life we saw 
were kites and mournful, slink- 
ing jackal. Away on our right 
the peak of Kuh-i-Malik-Sia 
marked the Afghan line; on 
our left the Helmand’s marsh 
and swamps fed the grain- 
growing land that gave Seistan 
its wealth. 

With Gholam Ali I left the 
caravan to follow at its leisure, 
and we doubled our pace for 
two more days to reach Zabul 
ahead of schedule. Nielsen was 
surprised to see us. 

“Didn’t expect 
another week.” 

“We cut across the Lut,’ 
I said. 

“Did you, b’Jove! Didn’t 
see anything of some Persian 
troops? They left two weeks 
ago to try to make a crossing 
and haven’t been heard of 
since.” 

I answered, “ No, they did 
not come our way,’’ and at the 
frightened look on Gholam Ali’s 
face I wondered if he, too, was 
thinking of huge-limbed, recum- 
bent guards of stony, fettered 
Spirits. 


you for 
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A WARNING note, introduced 
into the subdued chorus of 
satisfaction which has greeted 
the lifting of the Berlin blockade, 
may be unpopular, but is none 
the less necessary. Unless we 
are to repeat some of the old 
errors, we have got to ask 
ourselves why the Soviet Union 
changed its policy. The block- 
ade—to put it plainly—was an 
impudent and provocative act. 
When it was first imposed, the 
Russians tried to justify it with 
talk about some _ technical 
defects in communications 
which needed correcting. As 
the Western Powers showed no 
sign of weakening, the tune 
was changed. Currency was 
now the trouble and must be 


settled before the right of way 


could be restored. Presently 
currency faded into the back- 
ground, other grievances taking 
its place; but by then it was 
quite evident that the real 
intention was simply to drive 
the Western Allies, bag and 
baggage, out of Berlin. During 
the summer months the air- 
lift just kept the wheels revolv- 
ing in the Western Zones ; but 
winter lay ahead and_ the 
Russians hoped and a lot of 
other people feared that, in 
the snows and fogs of an inclem- 
ent climate, the supply could 
not be continued. But it was 
continued. Aided by the mild- 
ness of the winter, the British 
and American airmen got 
through without serious inter- 
ruption, not only maintaining 


but increasing their loads, 
They are the real heroes of 
this long struggle. 

The Russians then found 
themselves in a quandary. The 
winter was nearly over and 
the air-lift, though extremely 
expensive, was running more 
strongly than“ever. In the 
spring and summer even better 
results were probable. Mean- 
while the whole business bad 
had an extraordinarily unifying 
effect upon the very people the 
Communists wanted most to 
divide. The Atlantic Pact had 
been signed. Western Union 
was advancing apace. In Italy 
the General Election and in 
France the local elections had 
registered Communist defeats. 
What was almost worse was 
that the Allied counter-blockade 
was becoming more and more 
damaging. Seldom had _ the 
blundering ineptitude of a policy 
been more fully exposed. 

So the decision to end the 
blockade was taken, and we 
are back where we were rather 
more than a year ago. None 
of the larger differences has 
been settled; but the West 
is stronger and the East is 
presumably wiser. That there 
has been anything like a con- 
version is unhappily unlikely. 
There has been a change of 
tactics, but not of heart; and 
the Western Allies should now 
try to secure that in future 
their communications with 
Berlin rest on something less 
brittle than a Russian promise. 
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The result of the labours 
of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers gave general satis- 
faction. The necessary formula 
was found and India is to stay 
within the family circle, with 
a rather larger measure of 
independence than is implied 
by a separate latchkey. But 
the Prime Ministers were dis- 
covering something more than 
a form of words to get over 
an immediate difficulty. They 
were giving an example of the 
capacity of the Commonwealth 
to adjust itself to the changing 
demands of the times. The 
Statute of Westminster ushered 
in one new era. The Declara- 


tion of Downing Street — if 
that is to be the title of the 
hew agreement—may introduce 
another. The constitutional para- 
dox presented by India, as a 


sovereign republic, recognis- 
ing the symbolic position of 
the Crown, is more apparent 
than real. There is even an 
historical precedent, for what 
that is worth; for in the 
Middle Ages and later, the 
Hanseatic cities were inde- 
pendent republics within the 
framework of the Holy Roman 
Empire. As a prominent Indian 
who took part in the negotia- 
tions remarked when they were 
over, their importance lay in 
the discovery that the Crown 
has two distinct functions. It 
is, or can be, a part of the 
constitutional machinery in 
@ country of the Common- 
wealth, and it is also the symbol 
of the unity of the whole. 
India dispenses with the first, 
but retains the second. 


Comment. 89 


The significance of what 
happened in April will be tested 
by what follows. The Statute 
of Westminster asserted the 
equality of status of the 
Dominions with the United 
Kingdom, but did not clearly 
indicate how this could be 
translated into an equivalent 
equality of function. The 
promptness with which in 1939 
all the Dominions except Eire 
entered the war should not be 
allowed to obscure the exist- 
ence of a very real problem. 
As the crisis in Europe 
developed, the Dominions were 
consulted and were kept con- 
tinuously informed of events ; 
but the moment arrived when 
they had to make a choice. 
Either they must commit them- 
selves to a war that was the 
climax of a policy they had 
had little part in framing; or 
they must stand aside as 
neutrals: and this could hardly 
fail to affect the whole future 
of the Commonwealth. They 
made what most of their people 
would say now, as they said 
then, was the right choice; 
but the dilemma remained. 

The Declaration of Downing 
Street suggests a possible way 
of getting round this difficulty. 
In the new Commonwealth— 
so at least some of its architects 
expect —foreign affairs and 
defence are likely to be the 
subjects of a series of pacts. 
These will supersede the old 
and vaguer obligation of a 
common allegiance to the same 
Crown. In effect, the inter- 
national actions of the United 
Kingdom and the other coun- 
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tries of the Commonwealth will 
be governed not by an un- 
written understanding, but by 
a treaty relationship; and that 
fact may be a salutary deterrent 
to future aggressors. 

A single word of warning 
may not be altogether out of 
place. We have always thought 
of the problem of the Common- 
wealth at war in terms of the 
United Kingdom becoming in- 
volved in some European dispute 
and of the Dominions joining 
her, or hesitating to join her, or 
even perhaps refusing to join 
her, if the dispute should end 
in a conflict. That was the 
position at Munich; it was 
also the position in 1939. 
Rightly or wrongly, we have 
never seriously contemplated 
the possibility of Canada, 


Australia, New Zealand, or 


South Africa engaging in 
quarrels of their own apart 
from the United Kingdom. But 
with the accession of the three 
latest members to the Common- 
wealth, we have to adjust our- 
selves to an association which 
may work both ways. By 
treaty, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon may find themselves 
committed (with the older 
countries of the Commonwealth) 
to @ war over some such 
question as the blockade of 
Berlin. But equally, by treaty, 
the United Kingdom may find 
herself committed to some 
quarrel in the East in the 
origin of which she has had little 
share. The successful working 
of the new arrangements will 
demand a continuing spirit of 
reasonableness and compromise 
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from all the members of the 
Commonwealth. 

Everybody agreed in paying 
tribute to the Prime Minister 
for his part in the negotiations, 
The result was a triumph of 
adroit and conciliatory chair- 
manship. It displayed once 
again Mr Attlee’s most valuable 
quality in these times—his gift 
for deflating an issue. It is as 
though he carries a pin in his 
pocket with which to prick a 
controversial balloon whenever 
it swells to a dangerous size. 
He employs this technique with 
marked success in the House 
of Commons and also in gather- 
ings of the Labour Party or of 
the Trade Unions, when some 
awkward and possibly  dis- 
ruptive issue appears. Herein 
he is the opposite of the 
Leader of the Opposition. Mr 
Churchill’s outstanding gift is 
his capacity to inflate an issue. 
Even if the question under 
discussion is some _ quite 
mundane matter, such as the 
ventilation of the new House 
of Commons, Mr Churchill’s 
majestic rhetoric can invest 
it with a profound historical 
significance. He is always 
capable of lifting a trifle to 
the level of a high principle or 
of turning a storm in a teacup 
into a real hurricane. During 
the war the Churchill technique 
was a priceless advantage to 
the common cause; today that 
of Mr Attlee seems more in 
tune with the nation’s mood. 

Eire meanwhile has made 4 
different choice. On Easter 
Monday she became in name, 
as she has long been in fact, 4 
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sovereign independent republic 
outside the Commonwealth, 
and the shades of Wolfe Tone 
and a hundred distinguished 
rebels of the past will presum- 
ably no longer disturb the 
dreams of LEire’s rulers. 
Although a good many Irish- 
men, conscious of a new 
confusion about their own 
nationality and of some of 
the obvious inconveniences of 
isolation, were wishing Mr 
Costello had not been in quite 
such a hurry, the Indian solu- 
tion would never have satisfied 
the more implacable separat- 
ists. For them an independ- 
ence carrying the right to 
secede or even eliminating the 
Crown from the Constitution 
would never be enough. 
Nothing but secession itself 
would suffice. Presently the 
Irish may feel that having made 
their gesture before the world 
and history, they should re- 
consider their attitude and 
make fresh advances towards 
the Commonwealth. If they 
do, they may possibly be 
surprised to discover that a 
fatted calf is not awaiting the 
returning Prodigal. 

It is a reflection upon the 
Hibernian mentality that, by 
@ process of reasoning which 
the ordinary Briton fails to 
follow, the rulers of Ireland 
should appear to think that 
this latest antic will accelerate 
the ending of Partition. Most 
people outside Ireland would 
suppose that the Government 
of Eire could have done 
nothing more surely calculated 
to perpetuate the division of 
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the island. What Northern 
Ireland refused to concede 
when Eire was still part of the 
Commonwealth, she is most 
unlikely to consider for a 
single moment now that Eire 
has gone out of it. The 
Ulstermen have said as much 
in their words and in their 
recent vote; and the new 
Government Bill gives them 
an additional guarantee. No 
doubt, however, their southern 
neighbours will continue to 
believe that they will be able 
to eat their cake and have it. 


The deplorable affair of 
H.M.S. Amethyst came as a 
shock to public opinion. Our 
conduct in China was perfectly 
correct; but the correctness 
of our behaviour does not com- 
pensate us for a death-roll of 
more than forty and the virtual 
loss of one of His Majesty’s 
ships. The Government put up 
a formidable defence, which 
nevertheless did not entirely 
satisfy the critics. The Opposi- 
tion spent a lot of sound and 
fury upon the entirely irrelevant 
point of air cover. In so doing 
it ignored the obvious answer 
that if this had been regarded 
as necessary, Amethyst’s voyage 
should never have been allowed 
to happen. 

More disquieting is the 
determination which persists 
in some quarters to misjudge 
the Chinese Communists. At 
one time we were assured they 
were not real Communists. 
They wanted land reforms, we 
were told, and a few other 
measures that seemed not only 
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blameless but beneficial; but 
their Communism was quite 
different from the Russian 
variety. They were not really 
dangerous. In fact, in some 
respects they were to be pre- 
ferred to Kuomintang. Now 
it seems these pundits were 
wrong. The Chinese Com- 
munists are the genuine article ; 
they are in close touch with 
the Russians; and _ their 
insolent rejection of every 
overture indicates that they 
are following the Party line. 
The bombardment of Amethyst 
was not merely the exuberance 
of a local commander; it was 
a deliberate challenge to the 
so-called ‘ Imperialist bloc’’ by 
@ junior partner of the Kremlin. 

Over all this business lies the 
long shadow of Hong Kong. 
During the war Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai-shek used to whisper 
the name from time to time into 
the ears of friendly Americans ; 
and these from time to time 
passed it on, a little diffidently, 


to their British allies. No 
encouragement was offered to 
pursue the subject. Mr 
Churchill, as he said once in 
public and more than once in 
private, was not proposing to 
liquidate the British Empire. 
There was also ‘ face’”’—a 
point of such importance in 
Oriental circles. We felt about 
Hong Kong as we felt about 
Burma and Malaya. We had 
lost it; we were going to get 
it back; and until we had done 
80 we were not ready to discuss 
its future. 

The Americans acquiesced. 
They had no liking for outposts 
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of Empire, at least for the out- 
posts of someone else’s Empire; 
but they were aware that their 
immediate task of defeating 
the Japanese would be immeas- 
urably harder if they had not a 
free entry into some of the bases 
which the British had absent- 
mindedly but conveniently 
established all over the Pacific 
during the nineteenth century. 

With the coming of peace 
Kuomintang was far too busy 
fighting the Communists to 
wish to risk affronting Britain. 
The files on Hong Kong were 
presumably put away, pigeon- 
holed for future use. But any 
Chinese Government anxious 
to stimulate the national spirit 
was bound sooner or later to 
point to Hong Kong and 
demand its so-called rights; 
just as the Spaniards periodi- 
cally agitate for the return of 
Gibraltar. In neither case is 
the grievance very keenly felt. 
It is a talking point rather 
than a fighting point. There 
is also the thought that Hong 
Kong (like Gibraltar) has often 
in the past been a haven for 
distressed Ministers. It has 
saved their lives or their 
property or both not once, but 
many times; and after all, the 
“ins” of today may be the 
* outs’ of tomorrow. 

Were the Communists to 
conquer China—as at present 
they look very much like doing 
—the story might be different. 
The recovery of Hong Kong 
would provide them with quite 
a good slogan and one that 
would be entirely satisfactory to 
their friends in the north. It 
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would be a mistake for Britain 
to take the threat lightly. If 
we are proposing to fight for 
Hong Kong, we must look to 
its defences. We have had one 
lesson in its vulnerability and 
we do not want another. It is 
not enough to command the 
sea. We must also be able to 
give air protection so powerful 
‘as to daunt any possible assail- 
ant, and ground troops in 
numbers sufficient to make a 
proper garrison. And we must 
have all this in time. The 
despatch of reinforcements was 
a welcome indication that the 
Government is at least alive to 
the danger. This is on the 
assumption, which many are 
questioning, that in these days 
the island is defensible at all. 
It is separated from the main- 
land by a channel which, at 


its narrowest point, is only a 


quarter of a mile wide. Nor 
is that the worst. Since Hong 
Kong draws its water supply 
from the Leased Territories, any 
defences have got to include 
these, and the force required 
to garrison them is far larger 
than any we have sent or are 
likely to be able to send. The 
immediate answer, therefore, 
may be that we should renew 
our efforts to get on some sort 
of terms with the Communists, 
unpromising as the attempt may 
appear. The ultimate answer is 
that the Communists, if they 
can establish their government 
and possess enough patience, 
have only to refuse to renew 
the leases when they expire 
and could then take Hong Kong 
almost without firing a shot. 
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Professor Onians’ demand at 
the Association of University 
Teachers, that candidates for 
British Universities ‘ should 
be admitted in order of merit, 
irrespective of their parents’ 
incomes, and on admission 
should receive an award cover- 
ing fees and maintenance,” 
drew a timely reply from Sir 
Ernest Barker. On the face 
of it, Professor Onians’ thesis 
is irreproachable. The Uni- 
versity, like the carriére, should 
be owverte aux talents. So 
would say all or nearly all. 
But rather more than this is 
implied in the doctrine pro- 
pounded. It suggests the 
University of the future as a 
preserve of scholars, from 
which all meaner intellects are 
excluded ; whereas in the past 
Oxford and Cambridge at any 
rate have always presented a 
cross-section of minds. A 
community of scholars is all 
very well, but it is slightly 
artificial. It will teach the art 
of learning, but not the art of 
living in a rough world where 
the majority are not scholars 
at all. Better surely is Sir 
Ernest Barker’s view of a Uni- 
versity as ‘‘ a meeting-ground of 
all sorts and conditions of men : 
both rich and poor, both men 
from homes of old culture and 
manners and men who have to 
start from scratch in making 
their own culture and manners.” 
Much of the richness of our 
national life lies in its variety ; 
and something very precious will 
be lost if in our Universities we 
sacrifice variety to a high but 
dead level of scholastic virtue. 
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The future problem will be to 
include not only the scholar, 
who today receives a proper 
and increasing encouragement, 
but also the ordinary boy who 
is not a scholar; to find, as 
it were, a balance between 
“brows.”’ Of course, in the 
past this balance was not 
kept. Few will want to hold a 
brief for the young gentlemen 
of thirty or forty years ago, in 
picturesque raiment and grey 
bowler hats, who cracked their 
whips in the “ High ” and drank 
noisily into the small hours. 
But they were not numerous, 
and if they did no good, either 
to the University or to them- 
selves, they probably did little 
harm. 

They were an extreme case. 
There is also the boy who 
develops late, and perhaps gets 
more out of a University than 
other more mature boys. Sir 
Edward Grey, for example, was 
so idle and backward that 
Jowett sent him down for a 
term, and many other similar 
examples might be quoted. It 
may be suspected that if Pro- 
fessor Onians had his way, 
these boys would never have 
gone to a University; a last- 
ing loss both to themselves and 
to their country. 

The problem, it is true, may 
presently be solved by a suc- 
cession of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, who will make it 
impossible for any parent to 
send his son to a University 
without the help of scholar- 
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ships. If so, Professor Onians 
may be pleased, but the country 
will be the poorer. 


Mr Sherwood’s second 
volume?! is as entertaining as 
was the first, in which he traced 
the remarkable partnership be- 
tween President Roosevelt and 
Harry Hopkins up to Pearl 
Harbour and the entry of the 
United States into the war. 
The second volume carries the 
story on to 1945, that fateful 
year which saw the victory of 
the Allied arms and the death 
of the President. 

Both Roosevelt and Hopkins 
were well aware that, contrary 
to the general expectation, the 
relations between the United 
States and Britain were likely 
to become harder and not easier 
when they were allies. Many 
Americans who had felt them- 
selves inhibited from criticism 
when they were merely sympa- 
thetic spectators were not at 
all disposed to persevere in self- 
denial when they were belli- 
gerents. Indeed, they were a 
little too ready to believe that 
they were being left to do most 
of the fighting, that their allies 
were sitting back and saving 
their men, or were taking too 
much out of a common stock 
which was mostly American. 
In addition to this there were 
some of America’s allies who 
occasionally forgot that the 
United States, on entering the 
war, was bound to. claim a 
large, if not the largest, share 
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1 ‘The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins.’ Vol. II. By Robert E. Sherwood. 
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in the direction of allied policy 
and strategy. She could never 
pe ignored; and in the last 
resort, a8 between her and 
Britain, she must have her way, 
partly because she was pro- 
viding most of the men and the 
material. 

In such a. situation Harry 
Hopkins was invaluable. While 
he was concerned with every 
part of the war, he had an 
especial interest in the whole 
problem of supplies and in 
inter-allied relations. Supplies 
were Obviously the crux of the 
situation in 1943. America’s 


own fighting power had to be 
built up; help to Britain under 
Lend-Lease had to go on with- 
out interruption and through 
every vicissitude of the Battle 
of the Atlantic; while Russia 
and China, who were both being 


pressed by the enemy almost, 
it seemed, to the point of a 
separate peace, had somehow 
to be sustained. Between these 
competitive claims a nice 
balance had to be found and 
kept ; and for Russia and China 
there was the additional problem 
of getting the supplies through 
at all. Much of Hopkins’s time 
and attention were therefore 
taken up by the business of 
dividing a cake, which was any- 
how too small, in such a way 
that everybody would not be 
too dissatisfied with his slice. 
Even more serious were the 
problems of inter - allied 
diplomacy, of dealing with 
the Russians who, as Roose- 
velt observed more than once, 
had quite different meanings 
for words; the French, who 
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suffered at one time from a 
superfluity—again in the Presi- 
dent’s phrase—of “ prima 
donnas’’; and last, but by no 
means least, the British. Mr 
Churchill was an uneasy ally. 
He had firm and fixed ideas 
about strategy, and these he 
abandoned with the utmost 
reluctance and only after 
fierce argument. He was 
extremely sensitive to any- 
thing that had the slightest 
appearance of tampering with 
the British Empire. He was 
always burning up the Atlantic 
cable with new and often 
unwelcome proposals, with 
reproaches and even with 
reproofs. 

All these people leaned 
heavily on Harry Hopkins, 
not only because he provided 
@ quick line of communication 
to the President, but also 
because of his almost uncanny 
skill in smoothing out diffi- 
culties and removing misunder- 
standings. The President, on 
his side, could have complete 
confidence in the man who, 
beyond all others, knew his 
mind and ultimate purpose. A 
reader of Mr Sherwood’s book 
might find an _ interesting 
intellectual exercise in the 
enumeration of all the mistakes 
which were not made because 
Harry Hopkins was at the 
President’s elbow. 

Shortly before Yalta there 
was a period not so much of 
estrangement as of a dimin- 
ished intimacy. For this 
Hopkins’s health was chiefly 
responsible ; though Mr Sher- 
wood believes that the unre- 
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mitting efforts of the critics 
had something to do with it. 
Hopkins did not go to Quebec, 
and at that time some decisions 
were taken, such as the 
approval of the egregious 
Morgenthau Plan, which Hop- 
kins’s counsel would have 
prevented. At Yalta he was 
back in his old place; and 
those who are inclined to trace 
many of the world’s present 
difficulties to that unhappy Con- 
ference will note that America 
was represented by two men, 
one of whom was a cripple and 
was to die a few weeks later, 
while the other was so ill that 
he had to do most of his work 
from his bed. He also was to 
be dead within a twelvemonth. 

Harry Hopkins could not 
have served as he did without 
making many enemies. Their 
attacks were about as mean and 
venomous as they could be. The 
man was living at free quarters 
in the White House ; improperly 
he was being treated in a 
Naval Hospital; Lord Beaver- 
brook had given his wife a 
fabulous wedding present of 
emeralds, and so forth.’ Where 
the charges were not irrelevant 
they were totally untrue; and 
perhaps they reached the nadir 
of indecency with a cartoon 
showing Harry Hopkins as the 
Rasputin of the White House. 
He would have been less than 
human if he had not resented 
and sometimes flinched under 
these attacks, but he never 
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allowed them to deflect him 
from his duty. Nor did they 
impair his devotion to the 
President. This remained to 
the end his ruling impulse. 
“ You and I have got something 
great that we can take with us 
all the rest of our lives,’ he 
wrote to Mr Sherwood when 
Roosevelt died. He added: 
“He could be exasperating 
and disappointing, but in the 
big things—all the things that 
were of real, permanent import- 
ance—he never let the people 
down.” 

At first he thought his life 
and work had ended with Roose- 
velt’s. But his mood quickly 
changed, and he literally rose 
from his bed to comply with 
President Truman’s request 
that he should go to Moscow; 
and there, as a by-product of 
his visit, he broke the deadlock 
at the San Francisco Conference 
and saved the United Nations 
Organisation in its infant 
struggles with Russian recal- 
citrance. 

If faithfulness is the pre- 
dominant quality that appears in 
Mr Sherwood’s pages, fortitude 
comes closely behind; for the 
fortitude of Harry Hopkins 
triumphed again and again over 
sickness, suspicion, malice, and 
disappointment. 
needed he went; what he was 
asked to do he did; and in the 
end he gave his life for his 
country as surely as any soldier 
in the fighting-line. 
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